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THE FINER THOUGUT 
low jine it is at night to say: 
“IT have not wronged a soul today. 
T have not by a word or deed, 
In any breast sowed anger’s seed, 
Or caused a fellow being pain; 
Nor is there on my crest a stain 
That shame has left. In honor’s way, 
With head erect, I've lived this day.” 


—Epcar A. GUEST. 


ARE SOME OF YOUR FRIENDS INTERESTED IN 
CONSTRUCTIVE FREEMASONRY 


If so, you will be doing both them and 


us a favor by sending us their names on 
this blank, so that we may tell them about 


The New England Craftsman 


Masonic Temple, Boston 


You may use my name{ | Do not use my name |_| 


Thank You! 


Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


A Morning 
Greeting! 


Start the day off 
right with a’ cup 
of delicious 


WRIGHT 
DwinELe WRI He 
DWAINE 
‘Principal Coffee 


|W. DAVIDSON | S. S. PIERCE CO. 


THE 
‘ aVvERbAn,. 
P. OVERLAW, 
ractical , SIGAR il 
Furrier ££ 


Formerly with 
Martin Bates & Sons 


Furs Relined, Repaired 
and Re-dyed 


Seal and Persian Made Over Overland Cigars 


to Latest Fashions ? 
TOURISTS (10 in box) per box .... $1.25 
EI 


Chauffeur Fur Coats Repaired pares 
: DELICIOSOS, 20th . $9.00 

and Relined CONCHAS FINOS, 20th . 10.00 
EPICURES, 20th .... 11.00 

Raw Furs Bought PERFECTOS, 20th 11.50 
PERFECTOS, 40th 12.00 

Fur Garments Made to order JOCKEY CLUB, 40th 12.00 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 
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FOR QUALITY 
RIGHT PRICES 
REAL SERVICE 


Make Our Catalogs 
Your Buying Guides 


Blue Lodge....No. 228 
R.A. Chapter..No. 8B 
K.T. Com.......No. 198 
K.T. Uniferms, 


RECEIVE THE LATEST 
in Millinery 


Foreign and Domestic 


Each week through 
the season 


Mme. Pauline 
Ladies Batter 


Scottish Rite . 
0. ES. 


Order De Molay 
Lodge Room Furniture 


215 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. The Henderson-Ames Co. 


Telephone 52734 Beach KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


The “Little Masonic Library” 


Twenty handy volumes, 444 x 644 inches 
(just fit the pocket), containing the Ro- 
mance, the History, the Symbolism, the 

Jurisprudence, the Landmarks, the Ethics, H. J. SEILER CO. 
the Beauty, the Poetry, the Practice of 


Freemasonry. Packed small, the Masonry 
otherwise to be obtained only from a large 


library, yet retailing for twenty-five cents 
a volume. Caterers 
The Remarkable Price $5.00 NET 


at which these 20 Books 


are sold, is made possible by the co-opera- 
tive effort of the Masonic Service Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 

Note that the price is NET. Books will 
be sent carriage charges collect. Twenty 513 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
beautiful books, bound in blue cloth, 
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stamped in gold, new type, good paper. ° 5 
packed in cartons. These volumes are sold Masonic Dinners 
only in sets. Cash or check must accom- and Spreads 


pany order. 
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The Masonic Service Association 
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AN INTRODUCTION LEADS , 
TO EVERLASTING FRIENDSHIP 


SEE OUR LATEST 


Shrine Buttons 
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201 Masonic Temple, Boston, Mass. 
FREDDPRICK W. HAMILTON, Pres. ALFRED H. MOORHOUSH, Treas. 


MASONIC CHARMS 
RINGS, PINS and 
BUTTONS a 
Specialty 


Chocolatés 


(TWo GRADES) 


Lualily aid Contents for April, 1925 
Semitte- 


Special Designs Submitted for Jewels 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER 


Jeweler ii irk wT 
MADE IN BOSTON,MASS, ver Organization 
31 WEST STREET i SANA 4 sl Sint 
BOSTON AND WINONA,MINN. Masonry and Religion 


Peking Sunshine (poem) ...... 

Albert Pike Memorialized (illustrated) 
England’s Masonic School for Boys (illus. ) 
General Hugh Mercer, Master Mason 
Who Killed the Lodge? 


(Over Whitney's Linen Store) 


ON SALE AT THE BETTER STORES 
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° i English Impressions of American Freemasonry 
Qua li ty yi April Masonic Anniversaries 
, $4,500,000 Masonic Peace Home 
Making Masons at Sight 


The value of an undertaking depends not so much upon the language in 
which it is expressed, as upon the spirit in which it is performed. i 
We insure our policyholders against accidental death, | Tale of the Trail 

A doctor, answering a ring at his bell, was shot dead as he opened the \ Of General Interest 
door, by a man who was annoyed because the doctor had been unable to 
travel into the country to attend a sick person, 


. alldne " 5 tse cas struck 3 The NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN, magazine, is issued 
A land owner, walking on his property, was struck on the head from monthly. It 1a devoted to the interest of Freemasonry and the 
behind, and so murdered, | brotherhood of man. 

The subscription price in the United States and Canada is 
Two Dollars and Fifty cents a year, payable in advance. Foreign 
subscription is Three Dollars, Twenty-five cents a copy. 

Postage will be prepaid on all subscriptions. 

Remittances should be sent by Money-Order or Draft on 


Neither case came within the technical definition of death through 


accidental means. Death in each case resulted from a voluntary act, flowing 


from intention and not happening accidentally. 

In each case, when notified of the death and its causes, check for Five 
Thousand Dollars was sent forward without discussion or delay. 

If interested in the service this Association grants to its policyholders, 


write to 


The Massachusetts Protective Association 


INC. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Boston. 

If a subscriber desires to discontinue his magazine at the 
end of his subscription, notice to that effect should be sent. 
In the absence of a notice it will be assumed that a continuation 
of the subscription is desired. aoe 

‘Address all letters to the NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN, 
201 Masonic Temple, Boston 11, Mass. 

Entered as second-class matter October 5, 1905, at the Post- 
office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3. 
1879. 
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WHERE MASONS FIND THE MOST CON. 
VENIENT PLACES TO STOP AT 


Special accommodations for banquets and social 
gatherings. Cuisine of exceptional excellence 


Hotel Touraine 


BOYLSTON and TREMONT STREETS 
Opposite Masonic Temple 


Parker House 


SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Young’s Hotel 


COURT STREET and COURT SQ, 


BOSTON 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORPORATION 


EVERY MASON KNOWS The trials that lie ahead of the Un- 
initiated. 

But He Can Never Tell— 

when Sickness or Accident lie just around the corner, These 
two factors cause more loss of business time than the unem- 
ployment situation. But they need not cause a financial loss 
to the unfortunate Mason. While in good health he owes it 
to himself and his family to make provision for a STEADY 
INCOME during disability. Our contracts of protection may 
be had on the Non-Cancellable basis, which makes the in- 
surance the permanent property of the insured. 

Agents Wanted—Best Contract in the Field 
Send for Premium Rates 


| ° 
Monarch Aceident Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Accident and Health Insurance for Masons 


CHARLES FE. MATHAURS, District: Manager 
619 TREMONT BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 
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Craftsman Comment 

OVER It cannot help In the latter case, it may be asked is 


ORGANIZATION being remarked af- 

ter reading Mason- 
ic periodicals as well as the daily press, 
that a large number of organizations ex- 
ist which are founded upon some real or 
imaginary connection with the institu- 
tion of Freemasonry. 

There are organizations for boys, for 
girls, for women and a host of others all 
purporting to have connection with Ma- 
sonry in some form or other. 

Of course, upon analysis, it is found 
that there is no real official connection 
whatever, but this does not alter the fact 
that in almost every instance these dif- 
ferent organizations, clubs or whatnot, 
are associated in the public mind with 
Freemasonry. 

Without questioning their merits or 
demerits, it is worth while to ascertain, if 
possible, the reason for their existence. 

There are, it is true, many people so 
constituted that they are never happy un- 
less they are “joining” something or 
other, and this perhaps accounts in con- 
siderable measure for a great proportion 
of the membership at least so far as the 
men are concerned. But also it must be 
true that many people joining these or- 
ganizations do so seeking something they 
have not found in the Masonic order it- 
self. 


Freemasonry supplying all the needs of 
the normally interested member of the 
fraternity. Whether or not there is 
something lacking to hold their interest? 
Just why they find it necessary to engage 
their time on outside matters foreign to 
Masonry, but yet seemingly dependent 
on it. 

In Freemasonry is to be found, if the 
initiate seeks it, sufficient opportunity to 
render all the service to his fellow beings 
he can ever hope to fulfill. Therefore 
why the need for membership in so many 
other bodies? 

Is it because, like a three-ringed circus, 
the “main show” is too big to grasp, too 
confusing to comprehend in its entirety, 
that he seeks surcease in the “side shows?” 

We are inclined to think that it is due 
more to a too superficial attitude of mind 
toward the institution itself, too cloudy 
an understanding of the serious purport 
of Freemasonry in all its aspects on the 
part of too many men. 

Does Freemasonry follow up its ritu- 
alistie work, its initiations and cere- 
monials with the right teaching that will 
tie brethren together in the work of the 
order? Is the social side of the fraternity 
developed right? 

Many members, we regret, show a sur- 
prising lack of interest after they have 
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“had their third” and gravitate towards 
lesser organizations whose membership is 
more closely knit, perhaps, or whose social 
program is more interestingly evident. 

However it may be, there is no doubt 
that many of these organizations serve 
no really useful purpose. The money 
spent by them, the subscriptions actively 
solicited and often subscribed, are in the 
aggregate astoundingly large. We are 
reminded of this by the announcement 
that in one city alone, an appeal for one 
million dollars is now being made for an 
organization not yet three years old. 

In the extent to which they divert the 
time, money, thought and energy of Ma- 
sons themselves, we believe these outside 
organizations present a problem for the 
Craft itself to give serious consideration 
to. Too much effort is being diverted to 
useless purposes. 


MASONRY A paragraph in the columns 
of one of our esteemed con- 


AND temporaries suggests “that i 
- os US aries suggest: Raby 21m 
RELIGION small towns where there is 


much rivalry and dissension, the local Ma- 
sonic Lodge, by its very nature, being non- 
sectarian, non-political and non-racial, could 
preach brotherhood and act as a center of 
social service.” 

What a lot of thoughts are conjured up by 
this rather strange suggestion. ‘ 

What the writer had in mind when he 
wrote it, is a little difficult to imagine. 
W ould he have Freemasonry supplant. reli- 
gious life in small communities, of which 
there are thousands? or would he make of 
Freemasonry a religion? Our Roman Catho- 
lic friends would doubtless condemn in 
strongest terms any such move. Or perhaps 
they would rejoice at their own opportunity 
to proselyte among the rural communities 
abandoned by their churches. 

So far as making the Masonic headquar- 
ters or lodge-room a common meeting place 
for all people, we greatly fear the proposal 
is an impossible one. Tt would fe proselyt- 
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izing of the worst sort to preach the doc- 
trine of I’'reemasonry as such as a panacea 
for the spiritual ills of the world, no matter 
how sincere the motive prompting it may be. 
It would be against all the ethics of the or- 
ganization as well. It would lay the institu- 
tion open to all sorts of charges and in the 
event of any such attempt being carried out, 
would have a tendency to destroy the whole 
fabric of Freemasonry. 

As examples of right living and clean 
thinking, with a belief in a Supreme Being 
and the universal brotherhood of man, Free- 
masons can and do, by the character of their 
adherence to these virtues, proclaim to the 
world their faith, and set up standards of 
inestimable eloquence. To use the local 
lodgeroom as a forum for the discussion of 
civic. religious or social questions  indis- 
criminately would inevitably lead to anarch- 
ical conditions within and without the or- 
ganization. 

We hold that only by the strength of the 
individual Masonic adherence to those prin- 
ciples of rectitude and right conduct, by the 
following of ‘Truth as the foundation of 
every virtue, and by an unswerving loyalty 
to the practise of the Golden rule can Free- 
masonry inculcate and encourage a love of 
its landmarks and influence for good in the 
great mass of humanity. 

A little yeast leavens the lump. Fach 
Mason should be proud of his fellowship in 
a great order, By his exemplary conduct, 
he can accomplish more than by any mere 
words. 

When it is considered that almost every 
religion has been conceived in travail of the 
bitterest kind and that today there is discord 
among hundreds of sects; when it is remem- 
bered that the fire of religious feryor has 
led many nations into frightful) wars ar- 
raved brother against brother and caused 
unutterable anguish in body and mind to 
millions of humans, living and dead, the task 
of settling all such matters by such a simple 


expedient is not to be considered in’ any 
light way. 

No new religions are needed. No new 
meeting places. The spiritual life consist- 
ently nurtured by clean thoughts and kind- 
ly deeds can in the long run accomplish what 
nothing else is capable of. 


# 
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PEKING SUNSHINE 


I love the evening time, reflection, rest, 
Caresses soft and loving words, 

Dreams of sweet years to come, 

When painted ships are real; 

With health and comfort, books and friends, 
With children’s love and laughter gay. 
Contentment, yes; but over all a shadow falls. 
I hear without the gate a beggar’s moan; 
The struggling vender’s cry; 

Strange feelings stir my breast. 

Men fight on, to fail and die 

Without one ray of hope from year to year. 


I cannot sit contentedly and dream, Those sounds 


Take off the tinge of joy. Again the Why 
Sticks at my heart; belief and zeal are tried. 
I gaze through time and pond’ring go to sleep. 


*Tis morn, the sun shines bright and warm; 
Who could doubt the world is good! 
Laughter’s in my heart, and I am glad. 
For dawn and rested eyes are precious gifts 
To bring us hope for each new day. 

The tears of yester eve are gone 

And faith more strong than was despair 
Rules in my soul; I know not why; 

I only know the sun is shining. 
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ALBERT PIKE MEMORIALIZED 


A bronze bust of Albert Pike, 33°, has 
been placed in the main lobby of the Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral at Washington, D. C. 
The figure is facing the main entrance and 
presents an imposing and pleasing wel- 
come with a sympathetic feature, in whose 


carved by the sculptor depicts the man 
who was responsible more than any other 
for the planting of the seed from which 
has grown such a wonderful fraternal 
organization in all America. No Mason, 
who is familiar with the life of Albert 


Albert Pike, 33° 


heart once throbbed Jove, devotion and 
loyalty for all Freemasonry. An old bust 
which was much smaller than the one 
recently received from the sculptor, U.S. 
J. Dunbar, has been removed and it now 
occupies a place on the second floor of 
the Cathedral. 


The expression on the face of Pike as 


Pike can look upon the bronze features 
without reflecting in solitude his words of 
wisdom and the principles for which he 
fought for so many years. 

The life of Albert Pike is so closely in- 
terwoven with the carly history of the 
Southwest, and especially Texas and 
Arkansas, that a brief histerical sketch 
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of his activities during his early manhood 
and his love for the Masonic fraternity 
is given. Under the title of “Albert 
Pike,” Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, editor 
of The Master Mason, wrote of this great 
Mason: 

Sketch of Albert Pike 

Albert Pike found Freemasonry in a log 
cabin and left it in a temple. He was a 
master genius of Masonry in America, 
both as scholar and artist. No other 
mind of equal power ever toiled so long 
in the service of the craft in the New 
World. No other has left a nobler fame 
in our annals. 

A great American and a great Mason, 
the life of Pike is a part of the romance 
of his country. Outside the craft he was 
known as poct, journalist, soldier, jurist, 
orator, and his ability in so many fields 
fills one with amazement. Apart from the 
chief work of his life in Masonry, he mer- 
its honor as a philosopher and a scholar. 
Indeed, he was one of the richest minds 
of his age, resembling the sages of the 
ancient world in his appearance and in 
the quality of his mind. ‘Those who do 
not know Masonry often think of him as 
a man whom history passed by and for- 
got. 

Born in Boston in 1809 

Pike was born in Boston, Mass., Dec. 
29, 1809, of a family in which are several 
famous names, such as Nicholas Pike, au- 
thor of the first authentic arithmetic in 
America and the friend of Washington 
and Zebulon Pike, the explorer, who gave 
his name to Pike’s Peak. His father, he 
tells us, was a shoemaker who worked 
hard to give his children the benefit of an 
education; his mother a woman of great 
beauty, but somewhat stern in her ideas 
of rearing a boy. As a child he saw the 
festivities at the close of the war with 
Great Britain in 1815. When Albert was 


4+ his father moved to Newburyport, and 
there the boy grew up, attending the 
schools of the town, and also the academy 
at Framingham. At 14 he was ready for 
the freshman class at Harvard, but was 
unable to pay the tuition fees for two 
years in advance, as was required at that 
time, and proceeded to educate himself. 

As a lad Pike was sensitive, high- 
strung, conscious of power, very shy and 
easily depressed, but ambitious and de- 
termined to make his place in the world. 
Always a poet, while teaching school at 
Fairhaven he wrote a series of poems 
called “Hymns to the Gods,” which he 
afterward revised and sent to Christo- 
pher North, editor of “Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine,” Edinburg, receiving in reply a 
letter hailing him as truly a great poct. 
Had Pike given himself altogether to 
poetry he would have been one of the 
greatest of American poets, but he seemed 
not to care for such fame but only for the 
joy, and sometimes the pain, of writing. 
Indeed, the real story of his inner life may 
be traced in his poems, a volume of which 
was published as early as 1831, in honor 
of which event his friends gave him a re- 
ception. 


Left New England in 1831 

Pike left New England in March, 1831, 
going first to Niagara, and thence walking 
nearly all the way to St. Louis. In Au- 
gust he joined a party of forty traders 
with ten covered wagons, following the old 
Santa Fe Trail. He was a powerful man, 
six feet and two inches tall, finely formed, 
with dark eyes and fair skin, fleet of foot 
and sure of shot, able to endure hardships, 
greatly admired by the Indians. He spent 
a year at Santa Fe, the unhappiest 
months of his life. Friendless, homesick, 
haunted by many memories, he poured out 
his soul in sad-hearted poems, in which 
we see not only the desperate melancholy 
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of the man but the vivid colors of the 
scenery and life round about him. Shelley 
was his ideal, Coleridge his inspiration, 
but his own genius was more akin to 
Bryant than any other of our singers. 
What made him most forlorn is told in 
such lines as these: 


Friends washed off by life’s ebbing tide, 
Like sands upon the shifting coasts, 

The soul’s first love another’s bride; 
And other melancholy thoughts. 


Came to Southwest 

Happily, new scenes, new friends and 
new adventure healed his heart, and a new 
note of joy is added to his rare power of 
describing the picturesque country in 
which he was a pilgrim. In 1832, with a 
trapping party, he went down the Pecos 
River into the Staked Plains and then to 
the headwaters of the Brazos and Red 
Rivers. It was a perilous journey, and he 
almost died of hunger and thirst, as he has 
told us in his poem, “Death in the Desert.” 
After walking 500 miles he arrived at 


Fort Smith, Ark., friendless, without a 
dollar, and well-nigh naked. He was soon 
teaching school in a tiny log cabin near 
Van Buren, and tired of wandering, his 
life began to take root and grow. 

Again his pen was busy, writing verses 
for the Little Rock Advocate, as well as 
political articles, under the pen name of 
“Casa,” which attracted so much notice 
that Horace Greeley reprinted them in the 
New York Tribune. Soon the whole State 
was ec 


ager to know the genius who signed 
himself “C Robert Crittenden and 
Judge Turner rode through the wilderness 
and found the tall, handsome young man 
teaching in a log schoolhouse on Little 
Piney River. Charmed with his modesty 
and power, they invited him to go to 
Little Rock as assistant editor of the Ad- 
vocate. Here ended the winter of his 
wanderings, and his brilliant summer. be- 
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gan among friends who loved him and in- 
spired him to do his best. 


Pike Becomes Publisher 

Pike made an able editor, studying law 
at night, never sleeping more than five 
hours a day—which enabled him to do as 
much work as two men usually do. By 
1835 he owned the Advocate, which con- 
tained some of his best poems. 

He delved deep into the law, mastering 
its history, its philosophy, and, once ad- 
mitted to the bar, his path to success was 
an open road. About this time we read 


a tender poem, “l'o Mary,” 


showing the 
other thoughts that were busy in his mind. 
That same year he married Miss Mary 
Hamilton, a beautiful girl, whom he met 
on a June day at the home of a friend. A 
few months later appeared his “Prose 
Sketches and Poems,” followed by a 
longer poem, bold, spirited and scholarly. 
entitled “Ariel.” His poems were printed, 
for the most part, by his friends, as he 
seemed deaf to the whispers of literary 
ambition. 

In the war with Mexico Pike won fame 
for his valor in the field of Buena Vista, 
and he has enshrined that scene in a thril- 
ling poem. After the war he took up ihe 
rause of the Indians, whose life and Jan- 
guages fascinated him and who, he felt, 
were being robbed of their rights. He 
varried their case to the Supreme Court. 
to whose bar he was admitted in 1849, 
along with Abraham Lincoln and Han- 
nibal Hamlin. His speech in the case of the 
Senate award to the Choctaws is famous, 
Webster passing high eulogy upon it. 
Judged by any test, Pike was a great ora- 


tor, uniting learning with practical acu- 
men, grace with power, and that imperi- 
ous magnetism which only genius can 


command, 


Became Mason in 1850 
Pike was made a Master Mason in West- 
ern Star Lodge No. 1, Little Roek, Ark., 
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July, 1850, and the symbolism fascinated 
him from the first, both as poet and schol- 
ar. Eve 


ywhere he saw suggestions, dim 
intimations, half revealed and half con- 
cealed, of ideas which could not have had 
their origin among the common craft Ma- 
sons of old. He set himself to study the 
order, his enthusiasm keeping pace with 
his curiosity, in search of the real origin 
and meaning of its symbols. At last he 
found that Fre ury is the ancient 
greater mysteries in disguise, its simple 
emblems the repository of the highest 
wisdom of the ancient world, to rescue 
and expound which became more and 
more his desire and his passion. 

So far Pike had not even heard from 
the Scottish Rite, to which he was to give 


“me 


so inany years of service. He seems not 
to have heard of it until 1852, and then, 
as he tells us, with much the same feeling 
with which a Puritan might hear of a 
Buddhist ceremony performed in a calvin- 
istic church. He imagined that it was not 
Masonry at all, or else a kind of Masonic 
atheism. His misunderstanding, perhaps, 
was due to the bitter rivalry of rites 
which then prevailed, and which he did so 
much to heal. At length he saw that Ma- 
sonry is one, though its rites are many, 
and he studied the Scottish Rite, its ori- 
gin, history and such ritual as it had at 
the time, which was rather crude and 
chaotic, but sufficient to reveal its worth 
and promise. 


Entered Scottish Rite in 1853 

The Scottish Rite appeared in America 
in 1801 at Charleston, S. C., derived 
from a Supreme Council constituted in 
Berlin in 1786. For its authority it had, 
in manuscript, a grand constitution. 
framed by the Prussian body, a document 
which Pike afterward defended so ably, 
though toward the end of his life he was 
led, by facts brought about by Gould and 
others, to modify his earlier position. The 


Council so established had no subordinate 
bodies at first, and never very many, in 
fact, until 1855, a very natural result in 
a country which, besides having a Mason- 
ry of its own, regarded the Rite as here- 
sy. None the less, Pike entered the Scot- 
tish Rite at Charleston, March 20, 1858, 
receiving its degrees from the fourth to 
the thirty-second and the thirty-third de- 
gree in New Orleans in 1857. 

The following year he delivered a lec- 
ture in New Orleans by special request 


before the Grand Lodge of Louisiana, his 
theme being “The Evil Consequences of 
Schisms and Disputes for Power in Ma- 
sonry and of Jealousy and Dissensions 
Between Masonic Rites’—one of the 
greatest single Masonic lectures ever de- 
livered, in which may be found the basis 
of all his Masonic thought and teaching. 
Masonry, as Pike saw it, is morality, 
founded in faith and taught by symbols. 
It is not a religion, but a worship, in 
which all good men can unite, its purpose 
being to benefit mankind physically, so- 
cially and spiritually by helping men to 
cultivate freedom, friendship and char- 
acter. To that and, beyond the facts of 
faith-—the reality of God, the moral law, 
the hope of immortality—it does not go. 


Recast Ritual and Degrees 

One is not surprised to learn that Pike 
was made Sovereign Grand Commander of 
the Scottish Rite, Southern Jurisdiction, 
in 1859. He at once began to recast the 
Rite, rewriting its ritual, reshaping its 
degrees, some of which existed only in 
skeleton, and clothing them in robes of 
beauty. To this task 
learning as a scholar, his insight as a 


he brought all his 


poct and his enthusiasm as a Mason. He 
lived in Little Rock, in a stately home 
overlooking the city, where he kept his 
vast library and did his work. In the 
same year, 1859, he was reported dead by 
mistake, and had the opportunity of read- 
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ing many culogies written in his memory. 
When the mistake was known his friends 
celebrated his “return from Hades,” as it 
was called, by a festival. 

Alas! Then came the measureless woe 
of Civil War, and Pike cast his lot with 
the South, and was placed in command 
of the Indian Territory. Against his 
protest the Indian regiments were or- 
dered from the Territory and took part 
in the battle of Elkhorn. The battle was 
a disaster, and some. atrocities by Indian 
troops, whom he was unable to restrain, 
caused criticism. Tater, when the Union 
Army attacked Little Rock, the Com- 
manding General, Thomas H. Benton, 
Grand Master of Masons in Iowa, posted 
a guard to protect the home of Pike and 
his Masonic library. After the war Pike 
practiced law for a time in Memphis. In 
1868 he moved to Alexandria, Va., and in 
1870 to Washington. 

Resumed Masonic Labors 

Again he took up his labors in behalf 
of Masonry, revising its rituals, and 
writing those noble lectures into which he 
gathered the wisdom of the ages—as 
though his mind were a great dome which 
caught the echoes of a thousand thinkers. 
By 1871 the Scottish Rite was influential 
and widely diffused, due, in large part, to 
the energy and genius of its commander. 
In the same year he published “Morals 
and Dogma,” a huge manual for the in- 
struction of the Rite, as much a compila- 
tion as a composition, able but. ill-ar- 
ranged, which remains to this day a monu- 
ment of learning. 

Death often pressed the cup of sorrow 
to Pike’s lips. Three of his children dicd 
in infancy. His first son was drowned, 
his daughter died in 1869, and the death 
of his wife was the theme of a melting 
poem, “The Widowed Heart.” His trib- 
utes to his friends in the fraternity, as 
one by one they passed away, were mem- 
orable for their tenderness and simple 


faith. Nothing could shake his childlike 
trust in the veiled kindness of the Father 
of Men, and, despite many clouds, “Hope 
still with purple flushed his sky.” 

Pike Died in April, 1891 

In his lonely later years, Pike betook 
himself more and more to his studies, 
building a city of the mind for inward 
consolation and shelter. He mastered 
many languages, Sanskrit, Hebrew, old 
Samarian, Persian—seeking what each 
had to tell of beauty and of truth. He left 
the library or the House of the Temple 
at Washington fifteen large manuscript 
yolumes, translations of the sacred books 
of the East, all written with an old-fash- 
ioned quill, in a tiny flowing hand, with- 
out blot or erasure. There he held court 
and received his friends amid the birds 
and flowers he loved so well. He was 
companionable, abounding in friendship, 
brilliant in conversation, his long white 
hair lending him an air of majesty, 
his face flushing like a child’s at merited 
praise, simple, kindly, lovable. So death 
found him in April, 1891, fulfilling his 
own lines written as a boy: 

So I, who sing, shall die, 
Worn thin and pale perhaps, by care 
and sorrow; 
And, fainting, with a soft, unconscious 
sigh 

Bid unto this poor body that I borrow 

A long good-bye tomorrow 
To enjoy eternal spring on high, 
Beyond the sky. 

So passed Pike. No purer, nobler man 
has stood at the altar of Freemasonry or 
left his story in our traditions. He was 
the most eminent Mason in the world, 
alike for his high rank, his rich culture 
and his enduring service. Nor will our 
craft ever permit to grow dim the memory 
of that stately, wise and gracious teach- 
er—a Mason to whom the world was a 
temple, a poct to whom the world was a 
song. 
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ENGLAND’S MASONIC SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


By Deoiey Wriciut 


The story is told of a famous man who 
always looked up and treated with rever- 
ence all school boys, because he realized 
the possibility that he might be holding 
converse with future rulers of the des- 
tinies of nations and countries. The 
royal Masonic Institution for Boys can 
claim that at least one of its “old boys” 
is engaged in the making of the laws of a 
country, because the Hon. W. L. Kemp, 
who is a member of the Legislature of the 
Straits Scttlements, is proud to claim 
that institution as his alma mater. Al- 
though up to the present, there is no oc- 
cupant of the bench of Bishops who can 
make claim to the like distinction, there 
are already several names in the clergy 
list of old Bushey scholars, as there are 
also to the Army, Law, and Navy lists, 
as well as on the rosters of the Civil Serv- 
ice, Accountants, Surgeons, Physicians. 
and Chemists, Civil and Mechanical En- 
gineers, and among the captains of indus- 
try. 

“The Boy, What Will He Become?” 
was the title of a well-known poster that 
was frequently to be seen on English 
hoardings some years ago. A life lead- 
ing to dissipation, crime, and destitution, 
was contrasted with a life leading, 
through sobriety and study, to an hon- 
orable old age. Instead of the education- 
al magazine—a very estimable one, by the 
way—which this poster advertised, place 
the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys, 
and the moral is the same. : 

Samuel Smiles is nowadays regarded as 
being “out-of-date,” and booksellers are 
always ready to part with his books for 
a mere song, but there is not one that 
fails to act as a tonic on the mind of its 
reader. In one of his books he wrote: 
“Tt is not men of genius that move the 


world and take a lead in it, but men of 
steadfastness of purpose and _ indefati- 
gable industry,” and these are just the 
characteristics of the training given in 
the Masonic Boys’ Institution. The art 
of living well, in the truest meaning of 
that term, is taught in a thorough manner 
to the pupils sent by the Craft for adop- 
tion under its aegis. “Ah, happy years, 
once more, who would not be a boy?” 
wrote Byron, and his words have doubt- 
less been echoed many times by the alumni 
of the Bushey school, not out of discontent 
with their lot in life, but merely as a sen- 
timent arising from the happy memories 
of the past. 

The Royal Masonic Institution for 
Boys is the outcome of a united effort on 
the part of the Ancients and Moderns. 
The first effort was made in 1798 by the 
Lodge of Ancient Mariners, then No. 23, 
under the Ancients, now No. 80, under 
the United Grand Lodge of England. In 
1808, a similar effort was made by Broth- 
er Francis Columbine Daniel of the Royal 
Naval Lodge, No. 58, a Modern Lodge. 
Four years after the constitution of the 
United Grand Lodge of England, in 1813, 
the two efforts were amalgamated. Until 
1834, occasional “benefits” or festivals 
were held, but since that date the festivals 
have been an annual function. It was not, 
however, until 1857 that the first school 
was built at Wood Green; prior to that 
date the out-education scheme of educa- 
tion was adopted. Fatherless sons of Ma- 
sons were maintained in their own homes 
and educated at approved schools by 
means of grants. In 1856, there were 
seventy boys on the strength and in that 
year, pending the erection of the school 
at Wood Green, twenty-five boys were 
housed in Lordship Lodge, Tottenham, in 
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Two Views of the Interior of the Boys’ Chapel 
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the north of London, purchased for that 
purpose. The cost of the building at 
Wood Green, including the purchase of 
the land, was £94,650. In 1896, the 
Busliey Grove estate at Watford was 
purchased for £13,000. 

Two years later, the Centenary Fes- 
tival of the Institution was held in the 
Royal Albert Hall, under the presidency 
of the Grand Master, the Prinee of Wales 
(afterwards King Edward VII), when the 
magnificent sum of £131,203 was collect- 
ed through 8,400 stewards, a contribu- 
tion which still stands as a record in the 
history of the Craft. his stupendous 
collection made it possible to proceed at 
once with the erection of the present hand- 
some school at Bushey, which is one of 
the glories of Freemasonry. The cost of 
the erection of the chapel and the provi- 
sion of its furniture, amounting altogether 
to about £10,000, was defrayed by Broth- 
er Charles Edward Keyser, now Provin- 
cial Grand Master for Hertfordshire in 
Succession to Sir Frederick Halsey, Dep- 


uty Grand Master, who ruled over that 
province in Craft, Royal Arch, and Mark 
for half a century. This building pro- 
vides accommodation for four hundred 
boys, but there is now in course of erec- 
tion a Junior School on a site adjoining 
the existing building, which will provide 
accommodation for a further four hun- 
dred boys, although, as the average num- 
ber of boys on the strength is 1,100, some 
three hundred boys will still have to be 
provided for under the out-education 
scheme. It is interesting to note, in pass- 
ing, how the girls have kept persistently 
to the south of the Thames and the boys 
to its north. 

Many boys proceed from the school to 
the university, either by winning scholar- 
ships provided by the ’varsity, or provided 
by special funds allotted for that purpose 
by the Institution, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that no boy who proves worthy 
of the privilege fails to obtain it.—Re- 
printed by courtesy of Detroit Masonic 
News. 
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GENERAL HUGH MERCER, MASTER 
MASON 


By Witiiam M. Sruart, Past Master of Morning Star Lodge 


As sparks fly upward, so some men take 
to an adventurous life. Such was Hugh 
Mercer, Master Mason, physician, fol- 
lower of Bonnie Prince Charlie, colonial 
soldier of Pennsylvania, and sometime 
Brigadier-general in the army of the 
United States commanded by His Excel- 
leney, George Washington. 

About six miles northeast of Inverness, 
Scotland, is a desolate moor, now distin- 
guished by a cairn and numerous grassy 
mounds which mark the resting place of 
those who there died in defense of the 
cause of Charles Edward, last scion of 


the royal Stuarts. It is the field of Cul- 
loden. 

Here, on April 16, 1746, when the 
“Young Pretender” and his dwindling 
army of stark veterans faced the power- 
ful foree commanded by the Duke of 
Cumberland, Hugh Mercer, then but twen- 
ty-four years of age, served as assistant 
surgeon. In the opposing army of King 
George were at least two other men des- 
tined to a place in American history: 
General Wolfe, the conqueror of Mont- 
calm on the Plains of Abraham, and Gen- 
eral Frazier, who fell at Saratoga. 
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When the survivors of Prince Charlie’s 
army fled before Cumberland’s vengeful 
horsemen, Hugh Mercer managed to make 
his way to Inverness; later, in disguise, 
going down to the sea and taking ship 
for America. He settled in the province 
of Pennsylvania, but here his life was not 
to be one of ease and safety. Upon the 
breaking out of the French and Indian 
War he took service with his adopted col- 
ony and was commissioned, March 6, 
1756, a captain. 

Following Braddock’s disastrous de- 
feat, the frontier of Pennsylvania was ex- 
posed to a horror of Indian outrages. In 
reprisal the colony fitted out an expedi- 
tion, placed it under the command of Colo- 
nel Armstrong, with Mercer leading one 
of the companies, and dispatched it 
against the Indian stronghold of Kittan- 
ning, where one Captain Jacobs, savage 
chief of gigantic stature and evil mind, 
held sway over a rabble more ruthless and 
less intelligent than himself. 

The “present Kittanning, capital of 
Armstrong County, is a pleasant village 
of about five thousand population, locat- 
ed on the east bank of the Allegheny River 
forty miles northeast of Pittsburgh, and 
is served by the Buffalo branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In 1756 Kittanning was relatively as 
far from Philadelphia as Hawaii is at the 
present time. Colonel Armstrong’s task 
was far from an easy one, but neither he 
nor his hardy force of two hundred and 
eighty colonials were dismayed as they 
plunged into the wilderness. In due time 
the little army stood on the hills which 
flanked the Indian stronghold on the east 
and gazed through the dense foliage down 
on the objective. 

It was night. The moon, however, cast 
a weird illumination over forest, river and 
Indian settlement. Whoops, yells and 
many fires indicated the exact location of 
the savage stronghold, the garrison of 


which were engaged in a dance celebrating 
the success of some recent foray. Until 
such time as the moon should set, Arm- 
strong caused his men to tie their horses 
and lie down to secure a little sleep. 

Eventually the tumult and the shout- 
ing died, the fires sank, the moon disap- 
peared and the first flush of dawn mantled 
the sky. 

The provincials now descended the 
mountain and fell upon the hostiles, some 
of whom were sleeping in the thirty-odd 
houses of the settlement, while others had 
camped in a cornfield. 

The fight was bitter. Captain Hugh 
Mercer was severely wounded in the left 
arm and borne by his companions to a 
near-by hill. The savage Captain Jacobs, 
aided by his seven-foot son, rallied the 
Indians and put up a strong defense be- 
hind the log walls of the cabins. Fire was 
called in to aid the whites. Choosing 
death by the leaden bullet rather than by 
the flames, the Indians dashed from their 
burning houses. A sirocco of rifle-breath 
smote them. The chief, his giant son, and 
about forty of the warriors were killed, 
the settlement reduced to a smoking ruin, 
then Armstrong, fearing interception 
from Fort Duquesne, retreated. Through 
some sort of blunder Hugh Mercer was 
left behind. Wounded and without food, 
the captain was alone in the wilderness. 

But resourcefulness seems to have been 
ever a distinguishing trait of Mercer. By 
the river’s bank he picked up two fresh- 
water clams. Raspberry bushes supplied 
him with fresh berries. He turned his 
face toward Fort Cumberland and 
plunged into the forest. 

For days he wandered. Game proved 
scarce; save only roots and berries he 
found little to eat. His wound troubled 
him sorely, he developed a fever, he grew 
weak and gaunt, Fortunately he met no 
Indians. But starvation stalked ever 
grim and relentless by his side. 
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Then one day, while making his way 
through a grove of pines, the famishing 
captain suddenly heard that ominous 
sound ever after to be remembered: the 
whirring of a rattlesnake. The reptile, 
coiled and ready for battle, lay near the 
roots of a large pine. 

With a sweeping blow of his sword, 
Mercer severed the head and neck of the 
snake from its body, then, building a fire, 
roasted the reptile to a turn and ate it! 
He found the flesh palatable and was 
much strengthened by his repast. Four- 
teen days after leaving Kittanning he 
staggered into Fort Lyttleton. In recog- 
nition of his services in this campaign 
the city of Philadelphia yoted Captain 
Mercer a medal. 

During autumn of the same year, 
Mercer, having recovered from his wounds 
and exposure, made a trip of inspection 
among the frontier forts in company with 
Colonel George Washington, his close per- 
sonal friend and Masonic brother. 

Washington had been made a Mason 
but a few years prior to the breaking out 
of the war, and it is probable that Ma- 
sonry had much to do with drawing these 
officers together. Their friendship con- 
tinued unbroken until Mercer’s glorious 
death twenty-one years later. 

After General Forbes had captured 
Fort Duquesne, Mercer, now a lieutenant- 
colonel, was left in command of this im- 
portant post, re-named Fort Pitt. 

Upon the close of the French and In- 
dian War, Mercer settled at Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, and resumed the practise 
of medicine. But the outbreak of the 
Revolution found him active in the cause 
of his country. In 1775 he commanded 
three regiments of Minute Men, and the 
next year was very busy organizing and 
drilling Virginia militia. On June 5, 
1776, Congress commissioned him a brig- 
adier-general in the Continental line. 

General Mercer participated in the 
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battle of Long Island, the skirmish at 
White Plains, and the retreat through 
New Jersey. He was delegated by Wash- 
ington to lead a projected attack on 
Staten Island, but this raid was finally 
abandoned. 

After the defeated and dispirited Amer- 
ican army had relinquished New Jersey 
and collected on the west bank of the 
Delaware near Philadelphia, Mercer was 
one of the first to propose to Washing- 
ton the assumption of an offensive move- 
ment against the enemy. This sugges- 
tion was adopted by the commander-in- 
chief and led to the Trenton-Princeton 
campaign with the ultimate result that 
most of New Jersey was regained for the 
patriot cause. 

All through the bitterly cold night of 
December 25, 1776, Mercer rode by the 
side of his chief, and during the follow- 
ing gray morning hours led the column 
into Trenton. With the death of Rall 
and the capture of his Hessions the tide 
of the Revolution changed. 

A week later when Washington’s army 
lay cooped up behind the Assanpink Creek 
it was Mercer who proposed the march 
around Cornwallis’s force, the attack on 
the British reserve at Princeton, and the 
race for New Brunswick to capture the 
enemy’s stores. 

The next morning General Mercer led 
the advance to Princeton. The briliiant 
rays of the winter sun sparkled on frost- 
covered trees, hedges and brook, bayonets 
gleamed, the rhythmic tread of the march- 
ing column sounded on frozen soil, but the 
day before sticky mud. 

The sheen of scarlet was now observed 
in the distance. The British Colonel 
Mawhood with his brigade was marching 
toward Trenton to re-inforee Cornwallis. 
The surprise was mutual. 

Recovering more quickly than his op- 
ponent, Mercer led his force in a rush 
to the hedge near the residence of a Mr. 
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Clark. From behind this cover the Amer- 
icans delivered a volley at the British. The 
advance regiment of the enemy now de- 
ployed into line, a billowing cloud of 
smoke hissed them for a few moments, then 
out of the battle-fog they came plunging 
with fixed bayonets. 

The British volley had unhorsed 
Mercer. And now his raw troops refused 
to stand. Incontinently they fled, leay- 
ing their commander to be bayonetted by 
the charging enemy. 

At that time the American soldiers had 
not yet acquired the discipline they at- 
tained later in the war. According to 
Lossing, the American regulars, after 
they had been trained and disciplined by 
Baron Steuben, were never defeated in 
battle by an equal number of the enemy. 
But Princeton came early in the struggle. 

Followed by reinforcements, Washing- 
ton galloped to the place of disaster, ral- 
lied the troops, headed a counter-charge 
and sent the enemy whirling into Prince- 
ton. 

Hoot 

Mortally wounded, Mercer was carried 
into Mr. Clark’s house, and there, nine 
days later, he died. On January 14, his 
body was conveyed to Philadelphia and 
interred in Christ churchyard. Over his 
grave was placed a marble slab bearing 


the simple but eloquent statement: “In 
memory of General Hugh Mercer, who fell 
at Princeton, January 3rd, 1777.” 

Thus at the age of 56 died the most 
promising officer, save only Washington, 
of the American Revolutionary leaders. 

In 1840 Mercer’s remains were removed 
to Laurel Hill Cemetery where an impos- 
ing monument was erected to his memory. 
On the west side of this monument was 
placed the following inscription: 

“General Mercer, a physician of Fred- 
ericksburg in Virginia, was distinguished 
for his skill and learning, his gentleness 
and decision, his refinement and human- 
ity, his elevated honor, and his devotion 
to the great cause of civil and religions 
liberty.” 

Congress decreed that General Mer- 
cer’s youngest son should be educated 
at the expense of the Republic. This was 
done, and he attained the rank of colonel, 
dying at Fredericksburg at an advanced 
age. 

In 1897 a monument erected by the 
Mercer Engine Company of Princeton on 
the spot where the general fell was un- 
veiled by a great-great-grandson of the 
Revolutionary hero. Today throughout 
the land he helped to free, many counties, 
towns and villages bear his name. 


WHO KILLED THE LODGE? 


“T's lodge meeting night," said Brother Brown, 
“But T dont think T'll go down; 
I'm tired and it’s pretty cold tonight, 
And everything will go all right ’ 
If I'm not there.” So he sat and read 
The paper awhile then went to bed, 
Having stayed at home from the meeting. 


“It's lodge meeting night.” said Brother Gray, 
“But IT guess I had better stay away; 
T don't like the way the young folks take 
Things into their hands and try to make 
The ‘Good of the Order’ all jokes and fun, 
And I think something sensible ought to be 
done,” 
And he stayed at home from the meeting. 


Thus one and another made excuse, 
And said as long as they paid their dues 
And assessments promptly they could not see 
What the difference was if they should be 
Away from the lodge room on meeting night, 
And sued to prove they were right 

In staying at home from the meeting. 


And the earnest officers of the lodge, 
And the faithful few who didn’t dodge 
But did their own and others’ work, 
Fulfilling the s that others shirk, 
Grew discouraged at last and in dismay, 
The Grand Lodge took the charter away, 


Because all stayed at home from the meeting. 
Flint Hills Craftsman, 
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ENGLISH IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN 
FREEMASONRY 


Sir Alfred Robbins, who headed a fra- 
ternal delegation to Canadian and U. S. 
A. Grand Lodges, gives the following con- 
clusion to his report, as being his general 
impressions of the American jurisdictions. 

Since my return home, I have had both 
time and opportunity to consider gen- 
erally what I had learned from this visit 
to the United States; and the chief lesson 
I draw from all my experiences—and this 
1s a counsel to be given to brethren on 
both sides of the Atlantic—was to avoid 
hasty Judgments formed on first impres- 
sions. In regard to such differences as 
are plainly visible between the system of 
Grand Lodge and lodge government in 
the United States and our own jurisdic- 
tion—differences, it is ever to be under- 
stood in degree but not in doctrine—na- 
tonal characteristics and local circum- 
stances always and most steadily have to 
be borne in mind. A marked divergence 
in national psychology accounts for the 
one difference which, to the Englishman, 
1s most apparent—and that is that what 
we, as Freemasons, present to the mind’s 
eye, is in America represented to the bodi- 
ly vision. It is impossible openly to speak 
more on so delicate a matter; but I would 
record the opinion that the manner in 
which the dramatic story of our earliest- 
known workings has developed into the 
acted drama now seen across the Atlantic, 
demands closest study from those Free- 
masons, both English and American, who 
desire to know what are the differences in 
practice here and there, and how and why 
they arose. ; 

When such a study is undertaken, it 
would always have to be with full realiza- 
tion of the temperamental and psycho- 
logical differences between the English and 
the American peoples—differences more 
easily observed than accounted for. 
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It would be difficult to explain why the 
English brother—who is as scrupulous to 
conceal marks of his Freemasonry from 
the outside world as his American brother 
is ready to display them, and who in his 
Masonic observance is as reticent of emo- 
tion as the American is ready with drama 
—should have in craft Masonry a far 
more ornate display and difference in 
clothing, whether in Grand Lodge or in 
private lodge, than is used by the over- 
whelming body of symbolic or Blue Ma- 
sons in the United States. 

This is a problem which affects us all 
but there also are problems which direct- 
ly touch American lodges alone, as there 
are those which directly touch English 
lodges alone. Concerning these, which, 
at the most, are non-essential in their 
basis, it is well that each body should ex- 
ercise both toleration and patience, and 
not seck to impose its opinions, even by 
implication, the one on the other. 

As to Masonic practice generally, 
American Masons appear to pay a degree 
of deference to the precise words of James 
Anderson on constitutional points, and of 
William Preston on points of practice, 
which English brethren who have studied 
those eighteenth century Masonic writers 
at closest hand are unprepared to share. 

In this country we do not regard either 
; and our belief 
is that much of our strength has come 
from having been able to differentiate with 
clearness between what in them is. of 


as an infallible authorit 


permanent value and what personal opin- 
ion. 

But it is always to be borne in mind 
that the forty-nine Grand Jurisdictions 
which exist in the United States are en- 
tirely independent of each other, having 
no central authority, acting on their own 
regulations, and by their own methods of 
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government, within their several bounda- 
ries. As a consequence, the composition 
of the various Grand Lodges, the method 
of selection of the several Grand Masters, 
and even the term of service of these 
high officers, vary greatly with the Ju- 
risdictions, just as does the working of 
the private or subordinate lodges. 

Amid much that is strange and often ex- 
uberant, the fraternal observer cannot 
fail to be impressed not only by the skill 
and assiduity with which, despite extrane- 
ous attractions, the concerns of American 
symbolic lodges are managed, and the zeal 
and ability with which the leaders pro- 
mulgate the genuine principles and tencts 
of Freemasonry, but by the almost limit- 
less patience the brethren display in the 
discharge of their Masonic work. 

This last characteristic is the more 
noteworthy in face of the overwhelming- 
ly large size of very many of the lodges; 
but it is good 


to recognize the keen sense 
of order displayed within the doors of the 
Grand Lodges and private lodges alike, 
while the stric 


’ regard paid to the presid- 
ing officer is voluntary discipline of the 
best kind. It further is well not only to 
note but to appreciate the keen interest 
in Masonic problems, both practical and 
philosophic, and the informed concern 
with Masonic questions of international 
interest, manifested by the foremost 
brethren in the jurisdictions I visited. 
There is, however, one striking differ- 
ence in Grand Lodge methods of govern- 
ment which aroused my keen attention, 
and appears worthy of our consideration. 
Even in the largest American jurisdic- 
tions 


no such divisions exist for purposes 
of local s 


‘If-government as our provincial 
or District Grand Lodges; but the super- 
vision of the lodges is undertaken, and 
their discipline directly maintained, by a 
system of District Deputy Grand Mas- 
ters. 


Each of these has a comparatively, 


though varying, small number of lodges, 
given directly into his charge during his 
term of office, which may, or may not, be 
for longer than a year. The District Dep- 
uty Grand Master is held responsible 
for visiting every lodge under his charge 
during the year, and reporting on_ its 
work to the Grand Master, who in many 
cases meets these officers of his own ap- 
pointment before each Grand Lodge Com- 
munication, and enjoins them as to their 
duties and the manner in which good re- 
sults can be obtained. To some extent 
this is done in many of our provinces by 
a system of visitation under the Proyvin- 
cial Grand Master’s special direction. But 
that system is uot universal, and, in any 
case, it does not apply to London; and, 
therefore, a closer examination of the 
American plan, with an attempt to esti- 
mate its full value, would, I believe, be of 
much use to ourselves. 

Two phases of American Masonic actiy- 
ity are especially to be noted—the great 
and growing exercise of benevolence, and 
the ardent expansion of temple building. 
In each case, American Freemasons main- 
ly rely on a Grand Lodge levy rather 
than on the voluntary system; though 
individual gifts, and especially for benev- 
olent objects, are many and munificent. 
I had the privilege of visiting the Ma- 
sonic Homes of Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
and Ohio, at Elizabethtown, St. Louis, 
and Springfield respectively, while only 
pressure of time prevented me from in- 
specting the Great New York institution 
at Utica. At each of these, girls, boys, 
and aged Freemasons and their widows 
and other dependent female relations have 
their separate homes, situated within the 
same area; and all are splendidly looked 
after. It would be impossible in so vast 
a country as the United States to have 
three centralized institutions such as we 
possess in England; but there is a grow- 
ing tendency to erect these homes in ju- 
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risdictions where they have not previously 
existed, and to extend such as are already 
in full work. New York, indeed, at the 
Grand Lodge Communication I attended, 
determined to make a very strong effort 
in the way of extension. 

One other phase of what may be termed 
Masonic aid-work demands note and at- 
tention. 

In various American jurisdictions there 
have been established Masonic Bureaus, 
Masonic Relief Boards, and Masonic 
Service Associations. Certain of these 
appear to exercise the functions here at- 
tempted to be covered by employment cx- 
changes and friendly socicties; and the 
first-named are an extension of Masonic 
effort into the relationship of employer 
and employed which invites careful in- 
vestigation. It is claimed for these bodies 
that they have earned the confidence of 
both sides to the labor problem; and their 
existence and energies are not to be ig- 
nored. 

In regard to Temple building, Amer- 
ican effort is not confined to the large and 
splendid edifices which are being erected 
all over the country for individual lodges 
and Grand Lodges, but is extended to the 
George Washington National Masonic 
Memorial. 

This last great building, when com- 
plete, will cost over a million pounds, the 
main portion being raised by a levy of one 
dollar on every subscribing member of an 
American lodge, on approval of the pro- 
ject by its Grand Lodge. 

It is being erected not far from Mount 
Vernon, Virginia, the first President’s 
home, and near the town of Alexandria, 


where he was the earliest Master of the 
Alexandria Washington Lodge, still in ex- 
istence, of which he remained a working 
member to the end. The edifice will form 
a central rallying point and place of pil- 
grimage for American Masons wherever 
dispersed; and it is regarded as truly 
symbolizing the unity of American Free- 
masonry. 

But a very great difficulty that often 
presents itself to the visiting Englishman, 
and one with which, from instinct, he is 
out of sympathy, arises from the extreme- 
ly varied and remarkably strong bodies 
in the United States which, though not 
directly, are in some way associated with 
Freemasonry. In this regard, considera- 
tions of genius populi as well as genius 
loci must always be held in mind; and it 
would be unseemly to dogmatize regard- 
ing detailed matters which immediately 
concern Masonic organizations not our 
own. But without attempting to enter 
into particulars respecting individual semi- 
Masonic or pseudo-Masonic American 
bodies, I would definitely state the opin- 
jon that Freemasonry, as we know it here, 
stands in no need of extraneous organ- 
jzations over which the authorities of the 
craft have no control, but for the prae- 
tices of which Freemasonry generally is 
apt by the outside world to be held re- 
sponsible. 

I therefore, am strongly of opinion 
that the rulers and administrators of the 
craft would be well advised to watch with 
the closest attention any attempts to in- 
troduce similar bodies into the English 
jurisdiction. 


APRIL MASONIC 


Freemasons of the United States will 
remember in April, with profound ap- 
preciation the services to the Craft of 
Benjamin Franklin, who was a leader of 
the Fraternity and at one time served as 
Grand Master of Masons of Pennsylva- 
nia. His death occurred on April 17, 
1790. Benjamin Franklin became a mem- 
ber of St. John’s Masonic Lodge, Phila- 
delphia, in the year 1730. In 1734 he 
was elected Grand Master of Masons of 
Pennsylvania; from 1735 to 1738 served 
as secretary of St. John’s Lodge; in 1749 
was Provincial Grand Master; in 1776 af- 
filiated with Masonic lodges in France: 
in 1777 was elected a member of Loge 
des IX Soeurs (Nine Sisters or Muses) 
of Paris. He assisted at the initiation 
of Voltaire in the Lodge of the Nine Sis- 
ters in 1778; in 1782 was elected Vener- 
able Master of this lodge. Franklin was 
elected Venerable d’Honneur of Lodge de 
Saint Jean de Jerusalem on April 24, 

785. This reference reminds us that 
Voltaire, the greatest of all Frenchmen, 
was made a Mason in Paris on April 7, 
1778, at which time Benjamin Franklin 
assisted in the ceremony. It is said that 
at the time Voltaire was initiated four- 
teen Roman Catholic priests, nine of 
whom were Jesuits, were members of this 
most cosmopolitan Lodge of the Nine Sis- 
ters. 


Scottish Rite Leader 

Albert Pike, who was undoubtedly the 
greatest Masonic scholar of all times, 
died on April 2, 1891. At the time of his 
death he was Sovereign Grand Command- 
er of the Scottish Rite of the Southern 
Jurisdiction, and his Masonie writings 
had been recognized and appreciated by 
honors conferred upon him by Masonic 
grand bodies throughout the world. 


Every month brings up Masonic anni- 


ANNIVERSARIES 


versaries that closely connect the Craft 
with revolutionary days. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the famous writer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was born in Virginia 
on April 13, 1743. His name also appears 
upon the roll of the Lodge of the Nine 
Sisters, (the Muses) of Paris. 

Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and famous as a 
statesman in the early history of the new 
nation, was born on April 9, 1743, and 
he, too, was a Mason. 

Another signer of the Declaration of 
Independence was Roger Sherman, also a 
Mason, who was born April 19, 1721. 


Fighting Irishman 

Virtually all the generals in Washing- 
ton’s army were members of the Craft. 
Major Gen. John Sullivan, the fighting 
Irishman, was installed Grand Master of 
Masons of New Hampshire, on April 8, 
1790. General Rufus Putnam, whose ex- 
ploits are known to every schoolboy, was 
born at Sutton, Mass., on April 9, 1738. 
He was raised a Mason in American Union 
Lodge, in 1779. When the Grand Lodge 
of Ohio was organized in 1808, he was 
unanimously chosen Grand Master, but 
declined the honor because of the infirmi- 
ties of age. Two other famous revolu- 
tionary generals are Maj. Gen. Peter 
Muhlenberg, who was made a Mason in 
Lodge No. 3, of Philadelphia, on April 
13, 1779, and General Mordecai Gist, who 
was the first Worshipful Master of Army 
Lodge No. 27, chartered by the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania, on April 4, 1780. 
General Gist was Grand Master of Ma- 
sons of South Carolina in 1790. He had 
received the Master Mason degree on 
April 25, 1775. 

Robert Livingston, who was Grand 
Master of Masons of New York, was 
Chancellor of the State of New York at 
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the time of Washington’s inauguration 
and administered the oath of office to the 
new President on April 30, 1789. 

John Paul Jones, founder of the Amer- 
ican Navy, was buried in Paris and his 
remains discovered on April 14, 1905. On 
April 24, 1906, his remains were interred 
with pomp and ceremony at Annapolis, 
Md. He was a member of St. Bernards 
Lodge No. 122, Kirkeudbright, Scotland. 

Joseph Brant,—Thayendanega, the 
Mohawk Indian Chief,.—was made a Ma- 


son in London, England, on April 26, 
1776. There is a very romantic story told 
of how he rescued John McKinstry from 
a burning stake after McKinstry had 
given the Masonic sign of distress. 


Traitor’s Name Erased 

Benedict Arnold, onetime American 
hero and afterwards traitor, was made 
a member of Hiram Lodge No. 1, New 
Haven, Conn., on April 16, 1765. The 
records of the lodge show that after his 
trial and sentence, his name was erased 
from the membership and he was aban- 
doned as a Mason. 

English Masonry will remember with 
deep respect the work of William Preston, 
who died April 1, 1818. He was the au- 
thor of Illustrations of Masonry and had 
much to do with formulating the ritual 
and ceremonies of early Masonry. The 
Duke of Wellington was born on April 
29, 1769. He was raised a Mason in 
Lodge No. 494 on the Irish Roll, held at 
Trim, in the County of Meath, in 1790. 

Edward Gibbon, who won immortal 
fame as the author of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, was born 
April 27, 1737. He was a member of 
Friendship Lodge, No. 6, in London, in 
which lodge he was raised in 1775. 

Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, 
was born at Monok, Hungary, on April 
27, 1802. This great Liberator was 
made a Mason in Lodge No. 233, while 


visiting the City of Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
latter part of February, 1852. 

President James Monroe, who will ever 
have a conspicuous place in American his- 
tory as the author of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, was born in Virginia on April 28, 
1758. He was made a Mason in 1776 in 
the St. Johns Regimental Lodge, before 
arriving at twenty-one years of age. 


Roosevelt The Mason 

President Theodore Roosevelt received 
the Master Mason degree in Matinecock 
Lodge, No. 806, Oyster Bay, N. Y., on 
April 24, 1901. 

Shriners will be interested in the anni- 
yersary of the conferring of the Scottish 
Rite degrees upon William J. Florence, 
the celebrated American actor, in whose 
fertile imagination was born the idea that 
later developed into the Order of the 
Mystic Shrine. Florence received the 
Scottish Rite degrees on April 21, 1867. 
The historical ride of Paul Revere, whe 
later became Grand Master of Masons 
of Massachusetts, occurred April 18, 
1775. 
The first cornerstone to be laid in the 
District of Columbia was laid on April 
15, 1791, under the auspices of the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity. The stone marked a 
square at a point a little below Alexan- 


dria, Va. 

Among living Masons many will be 
honored, and of the most conspicuous may 
be mentioned Chauncey M. Depew and 
Edwin Markham. Brother Depew was 
born April 23, 1834. He became a Ma- 
son early in life and his services to the 
Fraternity have been recognized by the 
conferring of the 33rd degree upon him. 
Edwin Markham, whose poems, The Man 
with the Hoe and Lincoln, place him 
among the foremost poets of his time, 
was born April 23, 1852. In the early 
80°s he was raised a Mason in Acacia 


Lodge No. 92, Coloma, Cal. 
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$4,500,000 MASONIC PEACE HOME 


Erection of Such a Temple at London 


Assured as Memorial to War Heroes— 


American Architects in Competition on Plans and Specifications — 
Big Site Acquired 


After nearly five years of quiet but 
persistent endeavor, there is promised 
realization of the projected Central 
Home of English Freemasonry, it is 
learned from a copy of an address re- 
cently delivered by R. W. Sir Alfred 
Robbins, received by R. W. Bro. Ray V. 
Denslow, Grand Secretary of the three 
higher York Rite bodies, with headquar- 
ters in the Board of Education building. 

The Temple is to be erected at London, 
‘occupy an extensive freehold site with 
approaches on three sides, already ac- 
quired through the United Grand Lodge, 
and cost more than $4,500,000. In addi- 
tion to the area held in fee, the United 
Grand Lodge has options on further ad- 
Joining space, so that eventually the Tem- 
ple will, if plans do not miscarry, be the 
largest and most imposing Masonic struc- 
ture in the world. More than 300 archi- 
tects, in all parts of the civilized world, 
are to compete in plans and specifications, 
under invitation. 

The projected Temple was suggested in 
1919 by the Duke of Connaught, Grand 
Master of the United Grand Lodge, at the 
great Masonic peace celebration at the 
ae Albert Hall. At that time he said: 

te great and continued growth of Free- 
Masonry amongst us demands a central 
home; and I wish it to be considered 
whether the question of erecting that 
home in this metropolis of the Empire, 
dedicated to the Most High and worthy 
of the great traditions of the United 
Grand Lodge of England, would not be 
the most fitting peace memorial.” 

Addressing the Provincial Grand Mas- 
ters after installation of the Prince of 
Wales as Grand Warden in October, 1922, 
the Grand Master gaye them this admo- 
nition: “I would ask you to do everything 


in your power to further the cause which 
I have so much at heart, as I am anxious 
to see, within a reasonable time, the erec- 
tion of a memorial worthy of those who 
have made the great sacrifice.” 

The true reason for the movement, at- 
tributed by Bro. Robbins to the Duke cof 
Connaught, is “the creation, as a rightful 
sequel to that impressive gathering, the 
peace celebration, of a perpetual memorial 
of Masonic gratitude to Almighty God 
for the special blessings He has been 
pleased to confer upon us, both as Eng- 
lishmen and as Freemasons, whereby we 
can render fitting honor to the many 
brethren who fell in the war, and the 
greater number who, having fought there- 
in, are, happily, still among us.” 

The idea that such a memorial should 
be erected, Bro. Robbins declared, has 
been accepted throughout the Craft “as 
eminently fitting and desirable; and there 
has been just as general acceptance of 
the idea that such a memorial should not 
be a monumental mass of stone or metal, 
but a living thing which shall both sym- 
bolize and embody the growth, the great- 
ness and the grandeur of the Grand 
Lodge of England. This practical attempt 
to realize the ideal we have set before us 
would take shape in such an edifice in the 
metropolis of the Empire, and the abiding 
place of Grand Lodge, as would insure 
the possession by the Craft of not only a 
glorious Temple, not merely adequate ad- 
ministrative offices, but, as the Grand 
Master phrased it, a central Masonic 
home. This could form a rallying point 
and a resting place for the myriad breth- 
ren who visit London, not alone from the 

provinces of England and Wales, but from 
the many hundreds of our lodges beyond 
seas. These would thus, for the first time, 
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be afforded an opportunity for Masonic 
fellowship which would make for the 
truest fraternity, and would inspire many 
a visit to this country which would not 
otherwise be undertaken.” 

The competition on plans and specifica- 
tions between architects, including some 
from the United States, will be conducted 
in two stages, the first being a sketch and 
the second a final one. Not fewer than 
ten designs are to be selected from those 
submitted in the first competition, which 
closes next spring, and from these a fur- 
ther selection of six designs will be made, 
the authors of the latter to be invited to 
submit detailed plans and designs in the 
final competition. Each of the latter six 
architects submitting a bona fide design 
in the final, in accordance with instruc- 
tions and conditions drawn and issued by 
the assessors, will receive an honorarium 
of 500 guineas. Three assessors have 
been appointed. The first of these is Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, R. A., an architect of 
eminence nominated by the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
the others are an architect of eminence 
and a Freemason, nominated by the spe- 
cial committee of Grand Lodge, and the 
Grand Superintendent of Works. The con- 
ditions governing both competitions are in 
accordance with the regulations of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Up to the time of the statement made 
by Bro. Robbins, he declared, no fewer 
than 459 lodges in London have become 
what he termed “Hall Stone Lodges,” 
meaning that they had given their un- 
qualified sympathy and practical support 
to the project. This is more than half 
the total number of London lodges, it is 
stated, “and something like two-thirds of 
the others have given their promise to do 
their best to satisfy this qualification. 
That sufficiently disposes of the idea, 
which had no true foundation from the 
outset, that the capital of the Empire was 
lukewarm in its response to the Grand 
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Master’s appeal. The provinces and dis- 
tricts are worthily pursuing the same 
course, and every week—indeed, every day 
—strengthens their resolution to proceed 
in the direction of success. 

“Tet us build wisely, let us build. sure- 
ly, let us build faithfully, let us build not 
for the moment, but for future years, 
seeking to establish here below what we 
hope to find above—a house of many 
mansions, where there shall be room for 
all” These were the words concerning the 
British Commonwealth of Nations uttered 
by one of the most distinguished states- 
men of today, who is likewise a brother of 
our own. I echo and emphasize them now, 
in regard to the Central Masonic Home of 
English Freemasonry; and I commend 
them to the thoughts and the hearts of 
all. Never, as with all my power I would 
urge on all the brethren, has such an ideal 
been presented to the Craft. What will 
be its realization? Of the splendid end 
that will await us I have no doubt. Grat- 
itude to our glorious dead, loyalty to our 
illustrious Grand Master, devotion to the 
eternal principles of brotherhood incul- 
cated throughout the tenets and practices 
of the Craft, all join in arousing support 
for the peace memorial, As I have indi- 
cated, from the metropolis of the Empire, 
from the east and the west, from the 
north and the south of the homeland and 
of Britain beyond seas, testimonies of 
adhesion are daily being received. It may 
not be given to some who are the most 
strenuously working in the movement to 
see the full fruition of so great a plan. 
But they will pass from among their 
brethren with the satisfaction of be- 
queathing to their sons and their grand- 
sons in the Craft the proof for all time 
that the Masons of today were prepared 
to make a supreme effort to prove in most 
practical form their gratitude to the dead, 
their loyalty to the living, and their abid- 
ing and unshakeable belief in the eternal 


principles of a glorious Craft.” 
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MAKING MASONS AT SIGHT 


By Wm». L. 


Librarian of the Supreme 


Boypen, 33° 
Council, A. A. S. R., S. M.S. 


An historical resume of this practise substantiating the contention that it is one of 


the prerogatives of the Grand 
unbroken tradition 


I propose in this paper, not to discuss 
the question of the authority or non-au- 
thority of Grand Masters to make Ma- 
sons at sight, but to give the facts as they 
exist and compile a statement of the more 
important evidence substantiating the 
claims of many Grand Masters as to their 
prerogatives in the premises, gathered 
from much material which I have collected 
from time to time. 

In the first place let us understand that 


the phrase “ 


at sight” is a misnomer. The 
majority of Masons think the term is 
equivalent to a Grand Master touching 
one on the arm or head and_ saying 
“You're it,” or “You're now a Mason,” 
and that this mere statement constitutes 
him a full-fledged member of the Craft. A 
perusal of the following pages will enlight- 
en the reader as to just what the phrase 
does mean among Masons and will, I 
think, be a revelation to many in showing 
that the practice is not as infrequent as 
they suppose it to be. 


IN EUROPE 

Lord Lovell, being Grand Master in 
17138, he “formed an occasional lodge at 
Houghton Hall, Sir Robert Walpole’s 
House in Norfolk,” and there made the 
Duke of Lorraine, afterwards Emperor 
of Germany, and the Duke of Newcastle, 
Master Masons. 

His Royal Highness, Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, on November 5, 1737, was made 
an Entered Apprentice and Fellow Craft, 
at an occasional lodge held at his palace 
at Kew, by the Rev. Dr. Desagulicrs. The 
Prince was afterwards made a Master 
Mason at an occasional lodge. 

February 16, 1766, Lord Blayney, the 


Master of a Grand Lodge. The 
of the centuries 


then Grand Master, convened an “occa- 
sional lodge” at the Horns Tavern, Pal- 
ace-yard, and initiated, passed and raised 
the Duke of Glouchester. 

His Royal Highness, Henry Frederick, 
Duke of Cumberland was initiated, passed 
and raised at the Thatched House on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1767, by John Salter, the Dep- 
uty, acting as Grand Master. 

In 1787, the then Prince of Wales was 
made a Mason “at occasional lodge con- 
yened,” says Preston, “for the purpose, 
at the Star and Garter, Pall Mall, over 
which the Duke of Cumberland, Grand 
Master, presided in person.” 

If the accounts be true, Frederick the 
Great received all three degrees in one 
night. William I, Emperor of Germany, 
received all three degrees by direction of 
the “Grand Masters? Union,” May 22, 
1840, the gavel in use on that occasion be- 
ing the same that had been wielded an 
hundred years before by Frederick the 
Great. 


CALIFORNIA 
Grand Master B. D. Hyam conferred 
the three degrees “at sight,” in 1852, on 
a candidate who had been rejected by one 


of the lodges in San Francisco. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The hero of Santiago, Admiral Wia- 
field Scott Schley, was made a Mason at 
sight by Grand Master John Henry 
Small. Here is what he says in his report 
to the Grand Lodge in 1899: 

On October 21, 1899, by virtue of the power 
vested in me as Grand Master of Masons of 
the District of Columbia, I conferred the de- 
grees of Masonry, at sight, upon Admiral Win- 
field Scott Schley, the Admiral being at that time 
under orders to proceed to take charge of the 
South Atlantic Squadron, and he having ex- 
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pressed it great desire to become a Mason prior 
to his leaving this country. 

In exercising the right vested in me, I deemed 
it a great pleasure to be able to confer the de- 
grees, with the assistance of Benjamin B. 
French Lodge, No. 15, upon so distinguished an 
American citizen. 


MARYLAND 

Thomas J. Shryock, Grand Master of 

Maryland, in his annual report to the 
Grand Lodge, in 1897, said: 


By virtue of the authority in me vested as 
your Grand Master, I convened an emergency 
lodge, and made “at sight,” His Excellency, 
Lloyd Lowndes, Governor of Maryland, a Ma- 
son. An crroneous idea has arisen in the minds 
of many of the frater ity as to the ceremony 
of making a Mason “at sight,” and, to erase 
this wrong, and perhaps damaging impression, 
I deem it but proper to iy that, in the making 
of a Mason “at sight” by the Grand Master, 
the candidate is required to pags through all 
the forms and ceremonies incident to the con- 
ferring of the Three Degrees, in the same man- 
ner that an applicant does in applying to a 
subordinate lodge. The impression of some, 
that the Grand Master by virtue of his author- 
ity, touches a man on the shoulder, and creates 
him a Mason, is entirely erroneous, and as I 
know that this impression does exist to a cer- 
tain extent, I think it proper to here state, so 
that the Craft may understand it throughout 
our Jurisdiction, that such is not the case. The 
making of a Mason “at sight” is one of the land- 
marks of the fraternity, the prerogative of the 
Grand Master, and I have on two occasions 
exercised that prerogative, as much for the 
purpose of not allowing it to become dormant 
as for any other reason. 


NEW york 
From McClenachan’s “History of Free- 
masonry in New York’: 


The making of Masons at sight in private 
lodges under the auspices of the officers of this 
Grand Lodge was a matter of serious moment 
and became the subject of consideration and in- 
vestigation at several sessions of the Grand 
Lodge. 

The information finally came from brother 
R. J. Vandenbroeck in open session, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1795, when he offered the following pre- 
amble and resolution: 

“Whereas, The Constitution points out that 
it is the prerogative of the Grand Lodge, and 
that the Grand Master has full power and 
authority, when the Grand Lodge is duly assem- 
bled. to cause to be made in his presence Free 
and Accepted Masons at sight, but that it can- 
not he done out of his presence without his 
written Dispensation: and whereas on several 
eecasions the Grand Lodge was not assembled 
for that purpose neither was the Grand Master 
present, nor was a Dispensation produced ; 


therefore be it submitted to the consideration 
of the Grand Lodge as to the propriety of these 
proceedings.” 

Many of the Grand Officers being absent it 
was referred to the ext session. On which 
occasion the subject was considered, and after 
reading the charges therein contained against 
some of the presiding officers of this Grand 
Lodge, it was, on motion, 

“Resolved, unanimously, As the sense of this 
Grand Lodge, that there appears nothing, after 
un inquiry into the charges brought by Brother 
Vandenbroek, against the Deputy Grand Master, 
Senior Grand Warden, and Grand Secretary, by 
his proposition to criminate the said officers, 
but that they acted in conformity to the duties 
of their offices and the Constitution of the 
fraternity.” 


A Grand Lodge of Emergency was opened in 
ample form on June 12, 1823, the Most Wor- 
shipful Joseph Enos in the chair, who announced 
that the meeting was called to make a Mason 
of the Rey. Dr. Hooper Cummings: 

Whereupon: The three degrees of Entered 
Apprentice, .Fellowcraft, and Master Mason 
were conferred on Hooper Cummings by the 
Grand Master according to the power vested in 
him by the Constitution of the Grand Lodge 
of the State of New York. 


* * = 


On June 25, 1823, the Right Worshipful, the 
Deputy Grand Master, John Brush, with the 
istance of Brother Randall 8S. Street, Past 
Master of Solomon’s Lodge, No. 6, Poughkeep- 
sie, at the house of the deputy Grand Master 
at the place aforesaid, conferred the degrees of 
Entered Apprentice, Fellowcraft, and Master 
Mason, on the Rev. Dr. John Reed, according to 
the power vested in the Deputy Grand Master 
by the Constitutions of the Grand Lodge of the 
State of New Yor 


as 


On June 8, 1837, the Grand Master, Morgan 
Lewis, informed the Grand Lodge, that with 
the assistance of the Deputy Grand Master, and 
other brethren, he had, on the 6th instant, con- 
ferred the three degrees of Masonry on the 
Rev. Charles Vernon Kelly, at sight, and fur- 
ther that he had appointed Brother Kelly Grand 
Chaplain pro tem. 


Finlay M. King, Grand Master of New 
York, in his annual address, 1862, said: 


Several applications have been made to me, 
either for myself to confer or for authority to 
some lodge to confer, the degrees at sight. At the 
last annual communication, a resolution was 
adopted “respectfully recommending” ito the 
Grand Master and Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter “in no case whatever to grant a 
dispensation for conferring any degree in a less 
time than is allowed by law, except the candi- 
date has been duly proposed and accepted in 
some regular lodge.” I have implicitly con- 
formed to this recommendation in all cases ex- 
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cept one, and should have done so in that case, 
but for the belief that the Grand Lodge would 
have been given just grounds for charging me 
with hyper-criticism and a disregard of the true 
interests of Masonry, had the application been 
denied. It was the se of a plenipotentiary 
appointed by our National Government on an 


emba to one of the imperial governments in 
the East Indies, whose pos: on of a knowl- 


edge of Masonry, as I believe, will have the 
effect to create and rnal relations 
with a people whose highest cl: practice the 
rites of Masonry, and yet, on account of their 
exclusivene almost unknown to the rest 
of the civ I thought it a case de- 
manding the exere 
I took the responsibility to do so, There have 
been two other cases which were earnestly 
recommended to me by our cautious and able 
Deputy Grand Master, than whom none can be 
more prudent in the administrative affe rs of 
the Grand Lodge, which I believe were required 
by the demands of justice and the best interests 
of Masonry; but a proper deference to the opin- 
ions of the Grand Lodge, as expressed in the 
recommendation above referred to, constrained 
me to deny the applications. These two cases 
and one other to which I might refer, have led 
me to the belief that the recommendation to 
which I have referred. and which will be found 
on page 178 of our annual tran ons for 1861, 
is not required by the best interests of Masonry. 
I know the resolution was prompted to relieve 
the first two officers of the Grand Lodge from 
some embar ing responsibilities; but while 
these officers are, or ought to be, conversant 
with their dutic sy should not hesitate to ex- 
ercise the respon. y which their official po- 
sitions legitimately devolve upon them, They 
ought not to ask the Grand Lodge to take re- 
sponsibilities off their hands which they are 
originally and specially elected for and designat- 
ed to exercise, 


JAMES T. BRADY MADE A MASON 

The Honorable James T. Brady, the 
famous lawyer and orator of New York, 
was made a Mason at sight by direction 
of Grand Master Robert D. Holmes, as 
appears from his annual report in 1867: 

At nearly the close of the Masonic y hs 
deemed it proper to make the Honorable (now 
brother) James T. Brady a Mason “at sight,” 
and I did so, I am aware that such an honor 
is but seldom accorded, and then only in view 
of great personal merit. Setting aside warm 
personal friendship, I desire to state my reasons 
for this somewhat unusual step. The brother 
named stands second to none as an Advocate in 
our whole country, and is the exemplar of the 
younger members of his profession throughout 
our land: pointing out to them the way that 
they should go to achieve honor and distinction, 
and become useful to society in their toilsome 
walk of life. These qualities, combined with 
his unswerving love of country, his eminent 
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social position, his largeness of heart, his 
breadth of intellect, and his life-long practice 
of some of the most prominent and beautiful 
tenets of our profession demonstrated his fitness 
to receive the honor conferred. These were 
some, but not all, of the prominent causes that 
impelled me to the course which I have pursued. 
There was another reason that had its influence 
on my conduct which I will briefly state. The 


tendency of modern Grand Lodge legislation, 
here nd elsewhere in these states, has been 


toward abridging the powers of the Grand Mas- 
ter as the sole and absolute head of the craft, 
and among other things, the right of that offi- 
cial to make Mason t sight,” has been criti- 
cised, if not doubted. I desired to bring to the 
surface a power and prerogative that had been 
gradually sinking out of view, and to exercise 
them; to the end that the present generation 
may know that they have an existence, and 
recognize them also, This I have done, and the 
records of our proceedings of this session will 
show to the Masonic world that one at least, 
of the prerogatives of a Grand Master has been 
rescued from desuetude in this jurisdiction. 


The several degrees were conferred on 
Bro. Brady in Ivanhoe Lodge, No. 610, 
New York, by Wor. Bro. Valentine, Mas- 
ter of said lodge, assisted by a constitu- 
tional number of brethren. 

The Committee on Jurisprudence, most 
all of whom were distinguished Past 
Grand Masters of New York (John L. 
Lewis, Clinton F. Paige, John W. Simons, 
Joseph D. Evans, Stephen H. Johnson, 
Isaac Phillips), commenting on this por- 
tion of the Grand Master’s report, said: 


With regard to the right of the Grand Master 
to make Masons at sight, the position of this 
Grand Lodge is well defined. It expressly ad- 
mits the right in its fundamental law—the Con- 
stitution; it has only respectfully recommended 
that the right might not be perverted, and ex- 
pressed its doubts whether it could be delegated 
by the Grand Master to any of inferior rank. 
Most of this Committee have been honored by 
their brethren with that high office: the proud- 


est distinction that could be expected or hoped, 
and we would be the last to abridge ay of its 


high prerogatives. But we do know and we re- 
ret to be compelled to make the statement, that 
it has, even in our own past history. been de- 
generated into a mere matter of revenue—a 
question of dollars and cen s to the price of 
the all-healing salve of a dispensation, a Species 
of latomie indulgence for the Masonic sinner, 
for be it borne in mind, that in such cases. as 1 
most others, it is not the candidate who sins 
and should be rendered amenable to punish- 
ment, but his blind guides, who “strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel.” In the case before 
us we are gratified to see the exercise of the 
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prerogative was abundantly justified in the 
distinguished subject of it, which was happily 
chosen, that its correct exercise should not be 
lost sight of in the very great abuses to which 
its indiscriminate use has led. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

It seems that the Grand Master of 
North Carolina made a Mason at sight in 
1864 or 1865, for in the Masonic maga- 
zine called The Keystone, for December, 
1865, published at Raleigh, is this state- 
ment: 


Since the last convocation of the Grand Lodge 
of North Carolina, the Most Worshipful Grand 
Master of this jurisdiction has seen fit, in his 
wisdom and power, to exercise the right of 
making a Mason “at sight,” or in an “Occa- 
sional lodge.” 


A tinge of romance, although the 
sequel was most reprehensible, clusters 
around a report made to the Grand Lodge 
of North Carolina in 1866 by the Coni- 
mittee on Jurisprudence, involving the 
making practically “at sight” of quite a 
large number of candidates. It seems 
that in 1865 a vessel left the port of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, having ran the 
blockade by the Federal navy, and in her 
voyage touched at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
for three days, to coal. During this short 
time, thirteen persons aboard the block- 
ader, known to the brethren in North 
Carolina, and others not known, applied 
to and received from Athol Lodge and 
Keith Lodge, both of Halifax, the three 
degrees of ancient craft masonry. These 
thirteen men were citizens of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, residing within the juris- 
diction of St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, of 
that city, and a majority of them had 
been rejected by said lodge. One of the 
number in taking his degree was so drunk 
that he had to be helped through. Thus 
we have the spectacle of this large nun- 
ber of men, applying for and receiving 
the three degrees of Masonry, all in three 
days, at a place without their jurisdic- 
tion, with a brother from North Carolina 
present and protesting against the pro- 


ceedings in vain, while these newly made 
“Masons,” on returning from their voy- 
age, flaunted the fact in the face of the 
members of the lodge in their own town 
who had rejected them. The Grand 
Lodge of North Carolina made strenuous. 
objections against the whole procedure, 
with what result we do not know. 


OHIO 

The Grand Master of Ohio in 1851 re- 
ported that he had exercised the high 
prerogative of “making a Mason at sight” 
with great care, and only after receiving: 
consent of the lodge which had jurisdic- 
tion of the applicants, and he had _ re- 
quired the degrees to be conferred in a 
regular lodge, but did not give the names. 
of the persons on whom he conferred the 
honor. 

KOSSUTH MADE A MASON 

In February, 1852, the great Hun- 
garian patriot, Louis Kossuth, with four 
of his suite, while visiting the city of Cin- 
cinnati, applied for and received the three 
degrees in the latter part of February, 
1852, from Cincinnati Lodge, No. 133. 
Wondering if this unusual proceeding had 
anything to do with “at sight,” for it 
virtually amounted to the same thing, I 
looked up the proceedings of the Grand. 
Lodge of Ohio, and in the appendix there- 
to found that the Grand Master was un- 
aware of the transaction at the time, for 
he says: 


I have seen it announced in the city news- 
papers that the degrees of our order were con- 
ferred upon Louis Kossuth while sojourning im 
the city. If such was the fact you will, 5 
Grand Officer of the Grand Lodge, and at this 
my request, ascertain which of your lodges con- 
ferred the degree. Cause such lodge to furnish 
you with a certified copy of its proceedings, and 
of all papers relating thereto, and in reference 
to the conferring of the degrees, and send such 
copies to me, with your opinion as to the Ma- 
sonic regularity or irregularity of their pro- 
ceedings, together with your offical advice in 
the premises. 

W. B. Hvupnarp, Grand Master. 

From an examination of the abstract. or 
rather a copy of the minutes of Cincinnati 
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Lodge, 133, it is manifest that in the initia- 
tion, passing and raising Louis Kossuth, the 
lodge violated one of the rules of the Grand 
Lodge, and one of its resolutions. 

ist. The application, both by its By-Laws, 
and the copy of its proceedings, not to have 
been made at a regular and stated meeting, 
put at a called and special meeting, this was 
a manifest violation of Rule IX of the Grand 
Lodge. 

2nd. From the same copy of proceedings, it 
appears that the candidate for advancement 
was not examined in open lodge and found 
qualified for advancement as required by a 
resolution of the Grand Lodge, page 19, 1847. 


I failed to find that any further ac- 
tion was taken on the subject and am 
constrained to believe that the matter was 
dropped. 

Grand Master Levi C. Goodale, of 
Ohio, conferred the degrees at sight on 
Governor Bushnell, as appears from the 
following extract from his annual ad- 


dress: 

Among those who were most enthusiastic in 
the work of raising money for the Masonic 
Home was General Asa Bushnell. Although not 
a member of the Order, but entertaining great 
admiration for it, he freely gave of his means, 
and by his example induced many others to con- 
tribute to this great undertaking. No one, 
Mason or profane, rejoiced more than he over 
the prospect of a Masonic Home in this State. 
He engaged in this work without any expect- 
ancy of sharing in its benefits. 

The members of the Craft in Springfield be- 
sought me to make him a Master Mason, and 
the membership of both lodges in Springfield 
assured me that. in appreciation of their love 
for the man they would make him an honorary 
member of each lodge. 

Upon making personal inquiry, I found him 
to have a deep affection for the Order, and 
that he stood as a man of probity and morality, 
a good citizen in all the word implies. and I 
consented to the petition of the Brethren. and 
on last evening, October 18, 1892, by virtue of 
my prerogative, I made him a Mason, and com- 
mend him to you as a Brother. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT MADE AT SIGHT 

The interesting ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the making of William Howard 
Taft, President-elect of the United States, 
would form the basis for a separate ar- 
ticle, but I can only take the space to 
quote a brief portion of Grand Master 
Hoskinson’s reference to the subject in 
his report to the Grand Lodge: 
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On February 15, 1909, in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, Cincinnati, Ohio, in the presence of 
a la number of distinguished brethren I ex- 
ercised my prerogative as Grand Master, and 
made William Howard Taft a Mason at sight 

AS this was an occasion of more than “or. 
dinary interest to the Craft because of not only 
the high standing and eminent character of the 
recipient, but the rarity of the bestowal of this 
great honor in the exercise of the Grand Mas- 
ter’s prerogative, a few words as to the details 
of the ceremony may not be inappropriate. 

On January 26, 1909, I received the follow- 
ing communication: 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 25, 1909. 
ae eee oa > Hoskinson, Grand Master : 
of the Grand Lodge I. & A i 
Zanesville, Ohio. ee ni ea ne ee 

M.W. and Dear Brother: 
it has come to the knowledge of your memo: 
whose names are hereto signed that 
Villiam Howard Taft, a resident of the cit 
of Ci ncinnati, has long entertained a favorable 
opinion “ sae neient and Honorable Tnstitu. 
tion, and is desirous of ing a : _ 
meet if found wore? aie bedi 
lis high moral character, unblemi 
tation, 1ithful discharge of Bie oe 
duties, and the distinguished services he is 
rendered the Nation point him out as eminently 
qualified for membership in our Order, and will 
rales luster upon it should he be admitted ; 

la , 
; He would long ago have petitioned regularly 
for initiation into our mysteries had it not been 
for his frequent absence from his home in this 
jurisdiction, in 'the performance of duties repre- 
senting the United States of America in other 
parts of the world, thus preventing him from 
complying with the usual rule of the Grand 
Lodge as to the initiation and advancement of 
candidates: therefore: 

We, your memorialists, by reason of the 
above. believe that it would be a proper exer- 
cise of your prerogative as Grand Master, and 
therefore recommend, that you should tender 
to this distingnished son of Ohio, Hon. William 
Howard Taft, the high and rare honor of being 
made at your hands a Mason at sight. 

Fraternally yours. 
WM. B. MELLISH, P.G-M. 
LEVI, C, GOODALE. P.G.M 
JACOB Il, BROMWELI. 


T granted the petition and appointed the 
petitioners a committee to arrange the nereis 
of the occasion and to issue invitations 1 ac- 
cordance with instrnetions given by the Grand 
Master. 


_ Sec'y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Michacl Arnold, Grand Master of the 

Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, in his an- 
nual report, 1893, said: 


On May 8, 1893, T called a special meeting 
of the Grand Lodge for the purpose of making 
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a Mason at sight, and on June 13, 1893, I visited 
Lodge No. 59 for the same purpose. 

This prerogative of the Grand Master is of 
ancient origin, and while used in but few in- 
stances at the present time, nevertheless, as the 
prerogative exis I have deemed it proper to 
exercise it in order that it might not be said 
that it has become obsolete by non-user. The 
Ahiman Rezon enumerates among his powers, 
“To cause Masons to be made in his presence,” 
and o grant dispensations for making Ma- 
sons. Many years ago it was quite usual for 
the Grand Master in person, or by dispensation, 
to make a Mason at sight. It was done at that 
time upon merchants and ship owners visiting 
this city from foreign parts, who, during the 


time occupied in disposing of their wares and 
laying in return cargoes, became desirous of 


being initiated into the mysteries of Freema- 
sonry, in order that they might have the rights 
and priv s of Brethren while they were 
among us well as elsewhere. This act is now 
done only upon pe ms Within our jurisdiction, 
or, in the case of residents of other states, we 
request a waiver of jurisdiction by the Grand 
Master thereof before conferring the degrees.” 


The following is an extract from the 
special communication of May 3, 1893, 
above referred to: 

Grand Lodge opened in ample form at 4 
o'clock, 23 minutes, P.M. 

An Entered Appremtice Mason's Lodge was 
opened when Charles Emory Smith was intro- 
duced and received the first degree in Masonry. 

The Enfered Apprentice Mason's Lodge closed. 
and a Fellow Craft Mason's Lodge opened, when 
Charles Emory Smith w lin introduced and 
passed to the degree of a Fellow-Craft Mason. 

The Fellow-( ft Lodge closed, when Charles 
Emory Smith was introduced the third time 


and raised to the sublime degree of a Master 
Mason. 
The 


Worshipful) Grand Master ad- 
( i Lodge in reference to the pre- 
rogative of a Grand Master to make a Mason 
by virtue of his presence, 

Grand Lodge closed in harmony at 6 o'clock 
50 minutes P.M , 


JOHN WANAMAKER MADE AT SIGHT 

At an emergent communication of the 

1 . 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania held on 
March 380, 1898, the world-renowned 
merchant and philanthropist John Wan- 
amaker was made a Mason at sight, 
along with two other recipients. We 
quote from the minutes: 

The Right Worshipful Grand Master stated 
to the Brethren that he had called this meet- 
ing for the purpose of making (by virtue of his 
presence) Masor sight. 

An Entered Apprentice Mason's Lodge was 
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opened, when Joseph Krauskopp, John Wana- 
maker, and John L. Kinsey were separately in- 
troduced and received the first degree in Ma- 
sonry. 

The Entered Apprentice 
and a Fellow Craft Mason’s Lodge was opened, 
when John L. Kinsley, John V namaker, and 
Joseph Krauskopp were again separately in- 
troduced, and passed to the degree of a Fellow 
Craft Mason. 

The Fellow Craft Mason's Lodge closed. when 
Joseph Krauskopp, John Wanamaker, and John 
LL. Kinsey were separately introduced the third 
time and raised to the Sublime Degree of & 
Master Mason. 


ason’s Lodge closed, 


ALBERT PIKE PARTICIPATES 
Col. Charles Augustus May, a hero of 
the Mexican War, was made a Mason at 
sight, at Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1859. Here is what the Grand Master 
of South Carolina, Henry Buist, says 
about it in his annual address of that 
year: 


Charles 
guished 


In the month of March la 
Augustus May, a well-known and distin 
officer of the Army of the United States. being 
on a visit to this city, and having expre sed 
an ardent desire to be initiated into Masonry, 
which he had been heretofore prevented from 
doing, in consequence of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of his profession, T exercised the preroga- 
tive vested in me by the landmarks—and the 
existence and legitimacy of which 
repeatedly recognized by this Grand Lodge— 
of summoning an occasional lodge. and making 
him a Mason by sight. The funds accruing 
from this initiation were, by my direction, pr 
sented to M ——, the widow of a Master 
Mason who was in destitute cirenmstances, and 
had. on former occasions, received relief from 
the fraternity of this ¢ 


e- 


From the pages of the Freemason’s 
Magazine and Masonic Mirror, published 
in London, issue of June 1, 1859, we ex- 
cerpt a portion of a newsy letter pub- 
lished in said magazine, and dated at 
Louisville, Kentucky, April 16, 1859, 
from Brother Fred Webber, who was pres- 
ent on the occasion mentioned above, and 
who later became Secretary General of 
the Supreme Council. 

On Saturday evening, March 26th, one of 
those events occurred, of which the page of 
American masonic history has no duplicate. 
Bro. Henry Buist. M. W. Grand Master of South 
Carolina, called an “Occasional Lodge.” for the 


purpose of conferring the first and s cond de- 
grees, and again on the 29th, the third degree. 
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on Col. Chas. A. May, United States Army, the 
hero of the battle of Buena V 1 (Mexico), 
and capturer of the Mexican general Le Vega 
—one of the best and finest looking men I ever 
saw, six feet three inches high, and would 
weigh three hundred pounds at least. Bro. 
Buist, Grand Master, opened the Lodg stated 
its object, and proceeded to work. H st- 
ants were Bro. Schroeder, G. W. (Junior 
Grand Warden) acting S.W. 
of Kentucky, P.M. acting J.W.: J. R. Camp- 
bell. D.G (Deputy Grand er) acting 
Senior Deacon: Bro. Stokes, P.M. acting Jun- 
jor Deacon, assisted by Bro. Albert Pike, 33°, 
Past Grand High Priest of Arkansas. and Bro. 
Albert G. Mackey, 33°, Grand High Priest and 
Grand Secretary of South Carolir who con- 
ferred the degree and in sthat remar ay lucid 
and impressive manner for which he is remark- 
able. 


AN AMUSING PRECEDE 


In closing this paper, let us go back 
over a hundred and fifty years where 
we find that there was a practice of pri- 
vate members making Masons at sight, 
without advising with or acquainting the 


Master or other office bearers, for the 
matter was complained of in the Lodge 
of Edinburgh in 1767, as having led to 
the admission of “some persons of low 
character, bad morals and under age.” 

Of the use to which fees obtained in 
this manner were frequently applied, a 
good example is given in the records of 
St. John’s, Old Kilwinning, at Inverness. 
On March 25, 1757, John Tulloch was 
brought up for having “received, entered 
and admitted” four apprentices, without 
the advice and consent of the Master and 
Wardens. He was severely censured for 
this irregular proceeding and ordered to 
pay to the Treasurer the dues of their 
entry; but John’s reply was: “that for 
the two former, he can give no other ac- 
count of the fees duc to the Lodge, than 
that he drunk it.” 


ie 92) 


“TALE OF THE TRAIL” 


This life's a middlin’ crooked trail, an’ after 

ry 

n’ round I'm free to say th’ right ain’t 
always Clear; 

I've seen a lot of folks go wrong—git off the 
main highroad 

An’ feteh up in a swamp somewhere, almost 
before they knowed,. 

IT don't pertend to be no judge of right and 
wrong in men; 

1 ain't been perfect all my life, an’ may not be 
again; 

An’ sometimes when I see a chap who seems 
plumb gone astray 

T think perhaps he started right, but somehow 
lost his way. 


J like to think the good in ‘em by far outweighs 
the ill; 

The trail of life is middlin’ hard and lots of 
it up hill; 

There's places where there ain't no guides or 

signboards up. an’ so 

It's partly guesswork an’ partly luck which way 
you chance to go, 

T've seen the trails fork some myself, an’ when 
T had to choose 

T wasn't sure when T struck ont if it was win 
or lose, 


‘So when I see a man who looks as though he'd 


gone astray. 
1 like to think he started right 


an’ only lost 
his way. 


I've seen a lot of ‘em start ou 
spunk to scale 

The hills that purple over there an’ somehow 
Jose the trail; 

I've seen ‘em stop an’ start 
about the road, 

An’ found ‘em lost on some blind trail almost 
before they lowed, 

T've seen ‘em cirelin’, tired out, with every 
pathway blind, 

With cliffs before ‘em, mountain high, an’ 
sloughs an’ swamps behind: 

T've seen ‘em = strainin’ thro’ the dusk, when 
twilight’s gettin’ gray, 

A-lookin’ for the main highroad—poor chaps 
who've lost their way, 


t with grit an’ 


again, not sure 


Tt ain't so far from right to wrong—th’ trail 
ain't hard to lose, 

There's times I'd almost give my 
which one to choose, 

There ain't no signboards on the reac 
you on the track; . rt 

Wrong’s sometimes white as driven snow an 
right looks awful black! § 

IT don’t set ont to be no judge of right and 
wrong in men, ‘ 

I've lost the trail sometimes myself—I may sit 
lost again, P - 

An’ if T see some chap who looks as if he'd 
gone astray 

T want to shove my hand in his an’ help him 
find the way, 


horse to know 


1 to keep 
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OBSERVES 165TH ANNIVERSARY 


Philanthropic Lodge of Marblehead Celebrates 
Event 

Philanthropic lodge, A. F. A. M. of Marble- 
head, Mass., observed its 165th anniversary, 
Tuesday evening, March 24, with a banquet 
in Odd Fellows hall, attended by fully 800 mem- 
bers and guests. The feature was an address 
by Past Grand Master Arthur C. Prince, of 
Lowell. It had been planned to have an histori- 
eal address by the Rey. Thomas M. Mark, of 
South Boston, a member of the lodge. This how- 
ever, will be read at a later meeting. 

The first Masons in the town of Marblehead, 
were made in Boston by Jeremy Gridley, pro- 
vincial grand master, on March 25, 1760, but 
nothing was done toward forming a lodge for 
some years. An application for a charter was 
granted in the meantime, but as the members 
didn’t meet but once a year, it was declared 
forfeited. The charter was restored and a regu- 
lar lodge was formed on Jan. 15, 1778. Richard 
Harris was the first worshipful master and 
served until 1781. 

The war of 1812 took so many of the able- 
bodied men out of the town that few Masons 
were left; and so, on June 28, 1812, the lodge 
voted to surrender its charter, For the ensuing 
nine years there was no Masonic lodge in the 
town but in April, 1821, the charter was re- 
turned and the Rev. John Bartlett was choser 
worshipful master. 

A square and compass eaptured by Capt. 
James Mugford on the powder ship. ITope, in 
Boston harbor in 1 are still used as working 
tools by the lodge, and the tyler uses a sword 
famous in histor, 


NOTED PUGILIS 


RECEIVES TESTIMONIAL 


Level Club Presents Benny Leonard With 
Masonic Wateh 

Perhaps for the first time in the history of 
boxing in Amer a champion w honored 
by a publie testimonial dinner, when friends 
of Benny Leonard gathered at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, recently, to pay tribute to him on 
the oceasion of his retiring from the ring as 
the lightweight champion of the world. — 

Many men and women high in public life 
were present. the speakers inelnding Admiral 
Plunkett. Senator James J. Walker, Will Rogers. 
Frank Glick, former eaptain of the Princeton 
football team and Leonard's. superior officer 
during his army days, Judge Levine, Grover 
A. Whalen, former comm oner of plants and 
structures of New York City, presided as chair- 
man of the testimonial dinner committee. 

Included among the guests were two hun- 
dred members of the Level Club, of which Bro. 


Leonard is a member, and a big delegation 
from Paul Revere Lodge, with which the retired 
champion is affiliated. After Bro. Leonard 
responded to the eulogistic addresses he an- 
amnounced that his new field of endeavor would 
be in the field of physical culture. 

On behalf of the Level Club, Bro. Leonard 
was presented with a gold Masonic watch, suit- 
ably inscribed, and = in accepting the watch 
Leonard said that he would prize it dearly and 
attempt to live up to the high ideals which it 
represented and the personal esteem of those 
who had presented it to him. Bro. Leonard 
career in the pugilistic arena been che 
terized throughout by clean ‘tactics and ri ht 
living. 


BOSTON ASSEMBLY NO. 1, ORDER, 
OF THE RAINBOW FOR GIRLS 
Lulu If. Gobrecht, Supreme Deputy—Order 
ot Rainbow, advises that the following dates 
have been officially accepted for the exempliti- 
cation of the Rainbow Initiatory Degrees. 


& AL M. Lodgi nd Fastern Star Chapters, 
O. EF. Temple, New Bedford, Mas Tuesday, 


April 7. Blue Hill Chapter O i. S Masonic 
Apartments, Hyde Park, Mas Saturday, April 
11, Engineers Masonic Blue Room Club, Scenic 
Temple, Arlington Square, Boston, (at this 
ceremonial Goyernor Fuller and staff will be 
present and present to Boston Assembly No. 1. 
a State Federation Flag. Only members of the 
Blue Room Club and the chaperones of Rain- 
bow Girls will be admitted.) : Tuesday. April 
14, Royal Chapter 0. E. S.. Medford Women’s 
Club, Medford, Mass.: Thursday. April 16. Rox- 
bury Chapter 0. E. S.. Eastern Star Temple, 
Dorchester : Friday, April 17, Dance and Enter- 
tainment. Eastern Star Temple. Dorchester ; 
Monday, April 20, Putnam Lodge ALF. & A. M, 
Porter” Squi North Cambridge: Wednesday, 
April Monitor and Isaac Parker Lodges 
A. F. & A. M, Waltham Royal Arch Chapter 
and Waltham 0. FE. 8. Chapter (jointly), Ma- 
sonie Temple. Waltham, Ma : Tuesday. May 
5, Baalbee Lodge A F. & A. M. and Mys 
Chapter O. E. 8. (jointly), Masonic Temple. 
East Boston. 


2. 


C) ‘LUB OF MASONS 
ANCHOR CLUE OLDS ANNUAL MEETING 
Railroad men with their families and friends 
from all over the Boston & Maine system gath- 
ered in Paul Revere hall, Mechanics building, 
Boston, Sunday. March 29, for the ninth annual 
meeting of the Anchor Club. 
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This club is a social organization of Boston 
& Maine employees who are Freemasons. Presi- 
dent Loren A. Gordon of Medford, was re- 
elected, as was vice-president Richard P. 
Whitcher of Melrose, and Arthur T. Mather of 
the latter city was re-elected cretury and 
elected treasurer. These directors were chosen: 
Herbert P. Wells, Chelsea; Arthur H. Slater. 
Boston; Marshall E. Locke, Melrose; George H. 
Humphrey, Medford; G. F. Shepard, Somer- 
ville; F. E, Towne, Arlington, and C. I. Wig- 
gin, Malden. 

President Gordon announced that the club 
had paid off the mortgage on its clubhouse 
property at Winona, N. H., recently, completed 
at a cost of $6,000, 

A ceremony in memory of departed brethren 
was a feature of the business session. 

Luncheon was served in the dining room ad- 
jJacent to Paul Revere hall and an entertain- 
ment program occupied the rest of the after- 
noon. 

Gov. Fuller, who had been invited, wrote 
with regret that he must be out of the city. 
Among the guests present were Grand Lecturer 
Lorenzo L. Green from Medford: Worshipful 
Master I. Irving Weston of Mt. Hermon lodge. 
Medford, and Mrs, Weston; Senior Warden, W. 
FE. Scott of Mt. Hermon lodge. and Mrs, Scott: 
Pr. Grand Steward George FE. Green and 
Mrs. Green of Medford, and the Rey, R. Perry 
Bush of Arlington, grand. libr in. 

The committee in charge con ed of Pr 
dent Gordon, vice-president Whitcher, secretary 
Mather, W. Tf. Roberts of Waltham and 
Walter TH, Smith of Beverly, 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR EDUCATIONAL FUNDS 


Grand Treasurer TH. Wales Lines of the ad 
Encampment of Knights Templar, U. A, 
today made publie the following report of the 
present condition of the Knights Templar Edu- 
eational Loan and Edueational Endowment 
funds: 


Meriden, Conn., April 1, 1925. 
The Grand Encampment of Knights Tomplar, 
U.S. Aw at its triennial session held in) New 
Orleans, Lou na, April, 1922. in compliance 
With and pursuant to a recommendation of 
Grand Master Joseph Kyle Orr of Atlanta, 
Georgia, established a revolving educational 
Joan fund which is to be available to assis 
worthy and needy students to secure a 
to aid them in completing the last two oy 
of their course in the normal schools, colleges 
and universities of their ates, The grand- 
master-elect, Leonidas P. Newby, was author- 
ized to appoint a committee, with full power to 
ry the plan into effect. That committee 
eon s of: 
P.G.M., Joseph Kyle Orr, Atlanta, Ga., ehair- 
man. 
P.G.C 
secreta 


Alexander B. Andrews, Raleigh, N. C., 


P.G.C., Samuel B. Browning, Maysville. Ky. 
P.G.C., Thomas J. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PGC, Fred A. Aldrich, Flint, Michigan, 


Fund $332,284.65 

The Grand Encampment also established an 
educational endowment fund, the income of 
which only can be used by levying an assess- 
ment of one dollar per annum on each Knight 
Templar under the jurisdiction of the grand 
encampment, payable July first of each year; 
one-half of which w to form a part of the 
endowment fund, which was supplemented by 
transfer of $100,000 from the fund of the trv 
tees of the grand encampment The total 
amount of this fund, April 1, 1925, 332,284.65. 
The total amount of the income from invest- 
ments received to April 1, is $ F; 

There s been paid by the grand treasurer 
of the grand encampment before April 1, to the 
treasure of the several grand commanderies, 
to be loaned in their states, and subordinate 
commanderies, under immediate jurisdiction of 
the grand encampment to be loaned in their 
territories, 71 


Loans Up to $200 

These loans, in each jurisdiction, will be 
made by a committee of their own Sir Knights, 
appointed as their Grand Commander may di- 
rect. The loans are made, not exceeding $200 
mm one year, to suitable students upon their 
mal notes, given without any security, with 
stat 5 per cent, commencing upon the 
date of their graduation and the entire amount 
to be repaid, by annual payments, within four 
Years from that date. 

For Comecticut. seven beneficiaries have been 
awarded loans to total of $1 ) The com- 
mittee having this matter) in charge in this 
state 

Alle 


t W. Matton, chairman 
Albert Comstoc Norwich 
Wheeler, Norwalk: William W. 


ford: Benjamin L. Coe, Waterbury, 


New Haven; 
Arthur ©, 
lyer, Hart- 


$284 From Meriden 

St. Elmo Commandery, Ni 
den, Conn., has contributed e funds, 

The chairmen of the committees of some other 
states are: 

Michigan—If, Bruce Moore, Grand Rapids 
Savings Bank Bldg. Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—A, J, Lobb, Univ. of Minn. Min- 
neapolis. 

d sippi—James B. Alford. McComb City, 

Missouri—Bert S, Lee, Springfield. 

Montana—Prof, Geo, W, Craven, Masonie 
Temple. Butt 
ka— 
soni smple.) 

New Hampshire—Clarence I. Turd, Dover, 


<. T., of Meri- 


aneis E. White. Omaha (Ma- 


Loan Great Help 

Georgia and California instituted th plan 
several months ago and one of the beneficiaries 
writes as follow 

“The loan T received from the Knights Temp- 
lar fund has been of the greatest help to me, 
Through the use of it my past year in school 
was made possible, and T wish to thank you 
and the Grand Commandery for this.” 
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Dr. J. R. McCain, president of Agnes Scott 
College, Georgia, writes: 

“Il think we have gotten the mass of our 
safely cared for in a financial way for the 
nder of the year, and I wish to take this 
opportunity of writing to you and expressing 
my hearty thanks for the fine co-operation 
which s been given by the Knights Templar 
Educational Loan Fund. Four or five of our 
best young women this year would have had 
to drop out of college if it had not been for the 
kindly aid) which your organization had ren- 
dered, We could have ea ly filled their places 
with other girls who ive sufficient funds to 
go on with their cducation, but we much pre- 
ferred to have these particular young women 
Who are most worthy, and only your co-opera- 
tion made this possible. I trust t the Knight 
Templar will see the worth while investments 
which they are making and will continue the 
good work, I do not know of anything in my 
recent experiences which has heartened me 
more in my work than the fact of so many fine 
men becoming interested in the re of our ex- 
cellent girls, We are very particular indeed 
in making recommendations to you for those 
who ought to be helped and I believe you ean 
rely on the selections which we point out. We 
have had remarkable success in the loans which 
we have placed from our own resources and 
we want to be fully as careful in the matter 
of your fund.” 

In the words of Past Grand Master Orr, we 
have entered upon a plan “that will be helpful 
to young men and young women of hungry 
minds seeking to improve their condition by 
obtaining a better edueation.” 

H. WALES LINES. 
Grand Treasurer and Treasurer 
of these Edueational Funds. 


GILES F. YATES COUNCIL LODGE OF 
PERFECTION INSTALLS OFFICERS 
Elbridge G. Davis, 32d, was installed as thrice 
potent master of Boston La lodge of 
Perfection, Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, by 
Sovereign Grand Commander Leon M, Abbott 
at the annual meeting in the Masonie Temple 
Friday evening. April 3. Other officers are 
Gardner R. P. Barker, deputy master; Edward 
N. West, senior warden: Roy F. Allen, junior 
warden; William B. Comstock, orator: Frank 
©. Clark, master of ceremonies, and Alvin F. 
* captain of the guard. 


OLDEST LODGE IN AMERICA 


HAS LEGISLATIVE NIGHT 

Gov. Fuller, President Wells and many mem- 
bers of the state Senate and House were of a 
party of 147 who were guests of St. John’s lodge 
A. FP. and A. M., at the annual legislative night 
in the Masonie temple, Boston, Monday even- 
ing, April 6th. 

Among others of note who attended were 
Atty. Gen. ay R. Benton, who jis a member 
of St. John’s lodge: Secretary of State Frederie 
W. Cook, Clerk of the Senate William IT. Sang- 


er; Malcolm E, Nichols, internal revenue col- 
lector and master of Aberdour lodge; Edward 
C. R. Bagley, past district deputy grand master ; 
Geo, H. Dale. st district deputy grand master ; 
Senator Harry P. Gifford of Salem, past master 
of Essex lodge; Senator Samuel H. Wragg, past 
master of Norfolk lodge of Needham; William 
E. Dorman, counsel for the Senate; Fred H. 
Kimball, superintendent of State House build- 
ings, and Harry D. Wiggin of St. John's lodge, 
counsel for the House. Addresses were made by 
Goy. Fuller and President Wells. 


FOURTH ESTATE LODGE HOST TO 
MORE THAN 400 NEWSPAPER MEN 

Gala Gathering of Great Genius 
Features, page layouts, rewrites, compo- 
sition, 1 nd all the other “Inside stuff,” 
forgotten 
on the evening of Monday, A] 13, when 
makers of the printed page. who are Masons, 


met as members of the latter craft to observe 
“Newspapermen’s ght" with Fourth Estate 


Lodge in the Masonic Apartments, Thompson 
sq., Charlestown, 

From all over New England they came, with 
the largest delegation of all from Worcester, 
numbering 35, all being welcomed by Worship- 
ful Master Edmund F Knight, planner of the 
entire affair, assisted by his officers and com- 
mittees. 

There were, of course, men who had traveled 
far in the fraternity as well as by rail or 
otherwise to enjoy an occasion unique in Blue 
Lodge annals, these including Most Worshipful 
John Pender, past grand nraster of the Gran@ 
Lodge of New Hampshire. 

There were delegations from Brockton, Fall 
River, Fitehburg. Gloucester, Lynn, Lowell, 
Salem, Portland, Me., and other places distant 
as well as those in the immediate Boston Dis- 
trict and vicinity. 

Rt. Wor. Gorham W. Walker, DDGM, repre- 
sented the third Masonie Distriet, in which 
Fourth Estate Lodge is included and the dis- 
tinguished guests also included Rt. Wor, John 
W. Withington, DDGM, 25th District; Rt, Wor. 
Samuel T. Macquarrie, DDGM, 26th District; 
Herbert Sawyer. PM, Athelstane Lodge, Wor- 
cester. George W. Smith, PM., Baalis Sanford 
Lodge, Brockton; Dr. Tehyi Hsien of the Chi- 
nese Trade and Labor Bureau of Boston, and 
Hon, Martin Hayes, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. 

After-Dinner Speakers 

There were more than 400 at the dinner, 
which was served after two candidates had 
received their degrees, one of them by the presi- 
dent of the Hour Glass Club, the other by 
Worthy Master Knight. 

Addres were made by Past Grand Master 
Pender, Dr. Hsien, Representative Hayes. Albert 
F. Gilmore, editor Christian Science Publica- 
tions, and Past Master Smith. 

An official reception was tendered in the lodge 
room to Deputy Walker, who was accompanied 
by Deputies Withington and Macquarrie. 
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The work after dinner was in the third de- 
gree, the Hour Glass Club, assisting, as did 
also a special staff from the Euclid Assoc tes, 
made up of employes of the Edison Blectric 
Illuminating Company of Boston, there to honor 
one of the candidates. 

The Hour Glass degree staff was made up 
as follows: Wor. William E, Soule, past master 
of Aberdour Lodge, Boston, as worshipful mas- 
ter; Stephen Woodhead, Union Lodge, as senior 
warden; Joseph W. Harpan of Hyde Park 
Lodge, as m hal; J. Frank Magee of Mt. 
Olivet Lodge, as senior deacon; Victor A. Davis 
of Winthrop Lodg as junior deacon; Walter 
J. Berry of Prospect Lodge, as senior steward ; 
Louis G. Hirtz of Pequosette Lodge, as jumlor 
steward and W. Charles Manson of Dorchester 
Lodge, Abram Anthony of Mt. Olivet Lodge, 
and George G, Noren of Union Lodge. 


Buclid Associates 

Cc. F. Munger, past master of King yrus 
Lodge, Stoneham, headed the degree staff of 
Euclid Associates, The other members are 8. 
J. Lent, West Roxbury Lodge, senior warden: 
Alfred Belcher, King Cyrus Lodge, senior dea- 
con; R. S. Blue, Pequosette Lodge, junior dea- 
con; 8. GC. Clough, Washington Lodge, marshal; 
F, BE. Smith, Good Samaritan Lodge, Reading, 
senior steward; Norman Clifford, Lodge of Ster- 
ling, Malden, junior steward, and Walter K. 
Myers, Fourth Estate Lodge, Lewis ©. 
Whitcomb, Orphan's Hope of East Weymouth, 
W. L. Wescott, Charity Lodge of Cambridge. 

An interesting memento of the occasion was 
a souvenir program having a photographic back. 
ground, showing the actual columns of a news- 
paper, with facsimiles of the headings of ali 
the Boston dailies 


rus 


CONCORD SHRINERS 
WILL BUILD TEMPLE 


Bektash Temple of the Mystie Shrine, of Con- 
cord, N. H., has begun preparation for the 
building of a temple to cost approximately 
$275,000. The structure will contain an audi- 
torium with 1,500 seats, to be used for initia- 
tions and entertainments, and will also have @ 
dining room that will accommodate 1,600, and 
ample kitchen arrangements. The Masonic 
bodies of this city and the Eastern Star will 
also be located in the new building. 


ORDER OF THE RAINBOW FOR GIRLS 


BOSTON ASSEMBLY No, 1. On Mareh 24 
at Vesta Chapter 0, E. S., Parker Hall, Charles- 
town, Officers of the Assembly were presented 
with a contribution from the Chapter. The 
worthy patron presented to the Assembly on 
behalf of Vesta Chapter seven bre lacquered 
cartridge shell stands for the color station flags 
and a brass tray for the pot of gold. He ex- 
plained that all these had been made at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard for Rainbow Girls 
Many prominent Masons were present. 

At the regular meeting a large number of 
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petitions were acted upon: after the meeting 
Boston Assembly Drill Corps presented an ex- 
hibition drill. Music, reading and exhibition 
dances were also presented by some of the 


Bertha Steve 


explained the detai 
on Medonac Lake. 
Washington, Maine, where a large number of 
Rainbow girls will spend their July and Au- 
gust vacation. 

Supreme Deputy Mrs. Lulu Gobrecht sug- 
gested a “Sunbeam Club,” the objects of the 
Club being to visit the sick in hospitals, erip- 
pled children institutions, orphan asylums, etce.. 
in an endeavor to spread sunshine among these 
unfortunat The idea was immediately adopt- 
ed and Miss Evelyn Ham put in charge. 

An orchestra was also proposed and commit- 
tees appointed to assist in the introduction of 
new members. Parents were asked to come to 
all meetings and assist in making one great 
big happy family. 

On April 1 a group of 31 girls were 
by courtesy for Salem Assembly No. 
Salem Chapter O. E. S., the Masonic Apart- 
ments at Salem, Mass. Standing room was at 
a premium and a handsome collection was taken 
by the members who witnessed the ceremonial, 

On April 4 the officers and choir assembled 
in Boston at the Public Library from where 
they were transported via motor busses and 
several private cars to New Bedford, Mass 
where they initiated by courtesy a class of 112 
Girls for New Bedford Assembly Order of Rain- 
bow. The officers, choir and chaperones were 
heartily received by many present and past 
worshipful master masons and present and past 
worthy matrons who all assisted in entertain- 
ing Boston Assembly and made the vis it a most 
pleasant one, and one long to be remembered 
by all, F 

Mrs. Lulu IH. Gobrecht, Supreme Deputy for 
“Rainbow” announces that the following As- 
semblies have been organized: 7 

Waltham Assembly No. 12- 
ham, Mass.; New Bedford A 
Located at New Bedford, Ma 
Assembly 


initiated 
>», before 


ocated at Walt- 
smbly No, 3—- 
: West Medford 
No. 4—Located at West Medford, 
Assembly No. 5—DLocated at 

Lynn Assembly No, 6—Loeated 
at Lynn, M. Melr sembly No, 7—Lo- 
ented at Melrose, Mass.; Norwood Assembly No. 
8—Located at Norwood, Mass. A number 
of additional Assemblies are in progress of or- 
ganization. 

Mrs. Gobrecht states with regret that she 
cannot accept all invitations for the Rainbow 
ceremonial that are received from Masonic 
Bodies and Fastern Star Chapters: that she 
now has a special “Degree Team.” put even 
with this extra line up of officers, the girls 
are becoming tired since they exemplify their 
initiatory degrees several times every week, She 
advises that she hopes to have Rainbow As- 
semblies established in every community where 
there are a sufficient number of daughters of 
Master Masons and Fastern Star Members to 
support an Assembly. 
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MARYLAND LODGE 
OWNS VALUABLE RELICS 

There came into the possession of Cambridge 
Lodge No. 66, of Cambridge, Maryland, at its 
organization, in 1829, ten chairs of the Chippen- 
dale pattern, that had been contributed to the 
Lodge while it was yet under the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 

The legend is that in furnishing the old lodge 
rooms, members were asked each to contribute 
a chair, and it was agreed that each of the 
ten members should select from his possessions 
one of the Chippendale pattern. 

In 1892 there was presented to the lodge by 
the estate of Judge Brice Goldsborough, two 
Chippendales, and from the Woolford family 
another, making the collection thirteen in all, 

They have attracted national attention, and 
while they are not for sale, collectors who have 
seen them have offered as high as $600 for each 
of them. In the collection there is but one 
arm chair and the straight backs are of three 
patterns. This collection is probably the finest 
of Chippendales to be found anywhere. 

In the Cambridge Lodge for almost 150 years 
a Bible more than 400 years old has been used. 
There is no record of how it came into posses- 
sion of the lodge fifty years or more before the 
organization of the Grand Lodge of Maryland, 
but the records show that it has been in use for 
that period of time. One side of its sheepskin 
cover has been lost and the title page is gone, 
but the interior is in splendid condition. 

Columbia University, to whom the book was 
sent for identification, said in its report tha 
it was one of the v rare “Matthews Bible: 
printed prior to 15387. It w not printed in 
England, but the work was done by two Eng- 
lish printers in Frankfort, Germany, and the 
value of the book was about £200 sterling. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR FROM CANADA 

Enoch Bruce Butterworth 33°, Grand Mar- 
shal of the Supreme Council for the Dominion 
anada, and who resides at Ottawa City, 
0, Was present and witnessed the presen- 
tation and conferring of the 21st Noachite or 
Prussian Knight degree at the Scottish Rite 
temple at’ Washington, D. C. Judge Arthur B. 
Hayes, 83°, acting as Lieut. Grand Commander, 
gracious welcomed the distinguished brother 
who responded, paying warm tribute to the 
efficient and dignified manner in which the local 
brethren conferred the degree. Brother Butter- 
worth also touched upon his personal recollee- 
tions of Albert Pike and bespoke the high re- 
gard the Canadian brethren hold for his mem- 
ory. 

Brother Butterworth is a life member of 
Mecca Temple, Mystic Shrine. 


WORK BEGUN ON NEW 
SCOTTISH RITE TEMPLE 
Preliminary steps have been taken toward the 
erection of a new temple by the Seottish 
Rite bodies of Philadelphia, Pa. It is expected 
that the cornerstone of the structure will be 


laid early this year, when many distinguished 
Masons from this and other jurisdictions wilh 
be present. The building, which is expected to 
be second to none in the United States in the 
matter of conveniences, will contain a large 
auditorium, with seating capacity of 2,300, and 
above this will be library and reading rooms. 
On the fluor above will be the banqueting hall, 
with a spacious gallery affording seating accom- 
modations for about 2,100. On special occasions 
it will be possible to serve more than 4,000 
people at one time. In addition to the offices, 
there will be committee rooms, rehearsal rooms, 
ete, 


MISSOURI PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO OLDEST LIVING MASON. 

Dr. Joseph S. Halstead, of Breckenridge, St. 
Joseph, Mo., who claims the distinction of being 
the oldest living Mason, having been raised to 
the degree of Master Mason in Lexington, Ky., 
in 1846, attained his 107th birthday on March 4. 
In harmony with the custom and civic con- 
sciousness of the community, every man, Wo- 
man and child in Breckenridge paid homage to 
its “oldest and most distinguished citizen” on 
that date. The m sued the usual procla- 
mation which was e sed by the citizens and 
all business of whatever character ceased for 
107 seconds. The Methodist church bell rang. 
107 strokes. ‘The ceremony, similar to those of 
other years, has gone down into the history 
of Breckenridge as its most solemn tribute of 
love and respect. 

Dr. Halstead is a native of Kentucky, having 
been born in Louisville. The family moved to 
Lexington in 1820, and Joseph Halstead was 
graduated from the Transylvania Medical Uni- 
versity in 1840. In 1841 he moved to Richmond, 
Mo. After practicing medicine in Richmond for 
some time he decided to return to Kentucky. 
For many years he was the family physician 
of Henry und remembers the occasion of 
the famo “I would rather be right 
than be President.” 

In 1860 Dr. Halstead purchased a piece of 
land near Breckenridge, Mo., for $2.50 an acre. 
Part of this he still retai He points witb 
pride to the fact that there have been but four 
owners to this property—the King of Spain, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the United States, and 
himself. Mrs. Halstead, who was Margaret 
Wickliffe, niece of Charles A. Wickliffe, twice 
governor of Kentucky, 96 years old. Both of 
these old people go to the polls and vote, enjoy 
the society of their friends, and are reasonably 
active about their home. The Halsteads have 
eighty living descendants. 


WILL HAVE CAFE IN 
NEW MASONIC TEMPLE 
The basement of the new United Masonic 
Temple, Chicago, Ill, is to be leased for 2 
restaurant at the annual rental of $31,500, or 
at the rate of $2.50 a square foot. The cafe will 
open about January of next year and it is 
tentatively planned to call it The Singapore. 
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‘TREASURER OF ENGLISH 
LODGE FOR SIXTY YEARS 

At the annual festival of St. John and installa- 
tion of the master-elect of Cornubian Masonic 
Lodge, No. 450, of Hayle, Cornwall, a_ silve 
loving cup was presented to Frank Harve 
P.P.S.G.W., PS. G. D., England, in commemor 
tion of hi ha ving held the position of treasurer 
ears, 
ig worshipful master, Dr. 
Stowell, gave a resume of Mr. arvey 
career from the time of his initiation in 1864 
down to the presel , and assured him that 
he had always had the respect, appreciation 
and affection of the brethren of Cornubian 
Lodge. He asked Brother Harvey to honor 
him, and to honor his mother lodge by accept- 
ing at his hands, from the brethren of the 
lodge the little token of great gratitude and 
great regard and affection for the greatest 
Mason the lodge had produced. 


T 


TAXES EATING UP AMERICA’S INCOME 

The cost of all governments in the United 
States is more than $10,000,000,000 a year. But 
it is a new idea that this sum is nearly one- 
fifth of the whole income of the American people 
in 1924, 

This income is estimated by a New York 
economist at $53,600,000,000. The estimate is 
low. Yet, if correct, it means that out of every 
$5 earned, $1 is required by some public body 
to cover the cost of governing us all, 

In times of peace, in a country undevastated 
by war, in a land not laid under tribute by any 
foreign power, no such sum ever before was 
taken from property owners and scattered 
broadcast by its rulers, One-fifth of the income 
of the richest nation on earth—one-fifth of the 
income of the richest nation ever known— 
claimed or to be claimed by the tax gatherers 
as the price of law and order and liberty! That 
is the situation! 


MASONRY ACTIVE IN PORTO RICO 

The Masons of Comerio, Porto Rico, being 
members of Munoz Rivera Masonie Lodge No. 
69, hold monthly meetings, at which time sub- 
jects of civie and patriotic interest are discussed 
in a definite and constructive manner. 

At a recent gathering addresses were de- 
livered on the religious principles and ideals 
of the Masonic institution, by Tomas Milian, 
and the promotion of fraternal relations among 
the members of the Masonie order by Antonio 
Aldebol. Readings and musical selections com- 
pleted the program, 


MASONS OVER SEVENTY 
PUT ON DEGREE WORK 
One of the oldest. if not the oldest 
Masonic team in Indiana, gave the third de- 
gree work to one candidate in Fidelity Masonic 
Lodge, at Sheridan, Ind. The candidate was 
the 400th brought in by John P. Bradfield. 
eighty years old, who has been a Mason forty 
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seven yeurs. He has made Masons of his sons 
ndsons, 
Among those who a 
Drake, age sevent 
son forty-five yet 
seventy-eight, a M. 


isted him were George 
ht, who has been a Ma- 

Joseph Cottrell, age 
n forty years; TT. 8. 


age seventy a thir 
Allen Sparrow, eV -two, a J 


en years ar 
a Mason thirty-four years. The mem- 
bers of the team spoke at a banquet which fol- 
lowed the work. 


115TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
WORLD'S OLD 
Many Masons of high degree we guests of 
members of Columbian Council No, 1, Royal and 
Select Masters, when they celebrated the 1 oth 
annivers: of the Council at New York. This 


JOUNCIL 


is the oldest council in the world. It s Or- 
ganized September 2, 1810, at St. John’s Hall, 


8 Frankfort Street, by Thomas Lownds and 
fifteen other well known Masons of the city. 
It was a self-created, independent body, having 
all the powers and prerogatives of a Grand 
Council of the present day without its restric- 
tions as to jurisdiction, and was also the first 
permanent organization of the Cryptic Rite to 
be instituted. It maintained this status for 
twelve y when a Grand Council for the 
state was unized on Janua 25, 1823. Colum- 
bian then applied for and obtained a warrant 
as the first subordinate Council. 


or 


SCOTTISH RITE BODIES 
PLAN SUMMER CAMP 
The Scottish Rite ‘bodies of MeAlester, 
Oh have announced that a tract of 20 
acres has been secured at Lake) McHoma, 
the new lake built by the City of Me- 
Alester, which will be divided into lot 
summer cottages. Lake MecIloma covers 
acres and is eight miles northwest of McAlester. 
It is well stocked with fish, and motor boats 
and row boats are being equipped for use on 
the lake. A club house for the benetit of the 
members of the Rite will be erected and those 
who desi to build cottages will be assigned 
sites, which will belong to each member as 
long as he desires to use it. A custodian, who 
will hold a commission Deputy Sheriff. will 
be in charge of the camp the year around to 
protect the property. A nominal amount will 
be charged for the use of the land and boats, 
and to cover cost of policing. 


Cornerstone of Church Laid by Texas Masons 

The cornerstone of the $150,000 Central 
Christian Chureh, of Waco, Te was recently 
laid with Masonie ceremonies by the Grand 
Lodge of M ns of Texas. he members of 
the local Masonic lodges participated and a 
patriotic and educational prog m was rendered 
with the assistance of the Eastern Star drill 
tenm and Karem band. 
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ALMON LAROY EASTMAN PASSES ON 

Bro. A. L. I man, prominent in the under- 
taking business of Boston for over forty years, 
died at his home, 896 Beacon street, Boston, 
April 17th. 

He had been a life member of Columbian 
Lodge of Boston since March 7, 1901, and held 
membership in all the York Rite Bodies. He 
was a 32° Mason and a member of Aleppo 
Temple, A.A.O.N.D 

Funeral , conducted by the officers of 
Columbian Lodge, and very largely attended by 
a host of friends, were held on Sunday after- 
noon, April 20th, after which the body was 
taken to North Conw N. H., for interment. 

Brother vas blessed with eminent 
qualities of heart and head. His passing will 
leave a void difficult to fill. As a staunch friend 
of this publication, “The Craftsman” extends 
sincere condolences to his widow and other sur- 
vivors. 


LODGE CELEBRATES ITS 
SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
Saginaw Lodge, No. 77, of Saginaw, Mich., 
the oldest Masonic lodge in this city, recently 
celebrated its seventieth annivers: Among 
the speakers was Frank D. Keeler, the lodge’s 
oldest living member, who was made a Mason 
fifty-nine years ago, 


DE MOLAY GAINS IN THE NATION 
The annual meeting of the Grand Council 
of the Order of DeMolay for boys was recently 
held in St. Louis, Mo. An increase of 36,000 
boys in 232 chapters indicates a continued in- 
terest in the work. Plans were discussed for 
the translation of the DeMolay ritual into 
Swiss, Dutch and Belgian. 
DUES ARE SMALL IN 
MAINE MASONIC LODGE 
Bristol Masonie Lodge, No. T4, of Bristol, 
Maine. has a very Inrge and = seattered mem- 
bership. It owns the two-story building where 
it meets “on or about the full moon” of each 
month. Tt charges but twenty dollars for the 
degrees and fifty cents annual dues. Clergymen 
may there be made for two dollars and _ fifty 
cents “if they are worthy 


EVERYTHING aFreemason 
should know is published 
by The Masonic History 
Company, 307 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, The four books, 
History, Encyclopaedia, 


Symbolism, Jurisprus 
dence, are a complete di- 
gest ofall Masonic libra- 
ries. Only the combined 
lifelong study of diligent 
scholarsinresearchandthe 
possession of a host of vol- 
umes in various languages 
could give what these au- 
thorized textbooks contain 


Mie : 


““THH MASONIC HISTORY COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO, FORMERLY OF NEW YORK, IBA 
REALLY HONEST-TO-GOD RELIABLE.AND 
DEPENDABLE MASONIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, HANDLING ONLY THE 8TAND= 
ARD AND LEGITIMATE MASBONTO LINES 
O¥ LITERATURE.” (SIGNED) A. K. WIL- 
BON, GRAND BECRETARY, M. W. GRAND 
LODGE oF A. F. & A. M. OF KANBAB, 
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Drink 
C. & K. Ginger Ale 


You will enjoy its rich, smooth 
flavor — aids digestion 


Recommended by Doctors 


| 
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THE SAVOY 


European Plan 


Savoy Company Inc., Lessee 


455 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON 


GEO. F. KIMBALL, Treas. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The Publishers of the New England Craftsman maintain its Classified Department for the purpose 
of familiarizing readers with a list of reliable firms and organizations. Hach advertiser in this depart- 
ment is recommended to the Craft as reliable and trustworthy and worthy of patronage.—Ed. 


QUARTETS 
WEBER MALE QUARTETTE—25 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. Tel. Back Bay 234. ly-Jnx23 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


MASTERS OF LODGES who are looking for music 
fer Third Degree Work that is unusual, can 
engage ‘cellist. Highest references. Please ad 
dress New England Craftsman. Jan, 2.-tyr. 


MASONIC JEWELRY 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER—31 West St., Boston, Mass. 
K.T. and 32° Charms, Shrine Buttons. Tel. Beaeh 
863, Orders filled promptly by mail. 


MENRY E. ALSTERLUND—Room 227, 27 School St., 
Reston. Diamonds and Jewelry. 


REGALIA 


BOSTON REGALIA CO.—387 Washington St. Bostea, 
Mass. K.T. Uniforms. Chapter, Council, 0.E.8. 
Shrine Regalia, Lambskin Aprons. 


PETTIBONE’S—Cincinnati. Everything needed for Ma- 
sonic ritualistic work. Write. 


HENDERSON-AMES CO.—Kalamazoo, Mich. Supplies 
for all Masonic Bodies, Shrine Costumes and Fes. 
0.E.S. Regalia and Supplies. 


UNDERTAKERS 


A. L, EASTMAN, Inc.—896 Beacon Street, at Audu- 
bon Road, Boston. Est. 1848. Open Day and 
Night. Phone B. B. 8100—8101. 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO.— 
45-49 John St., New York, N. Y. Jewelry and Ma- 
penile Novelties. Send for circular. 


CATERERS 


@. J. SEILER CO.—513 Tremont St., Boston. Ma 
eonie Dinners and Spreads. Over 40 years of sor- 
vice. 


WATERMAN, J. S. & SONS—City and out-of-town 
service, Established 1859. 


A. E. QUICK—204-206 Common St., Lynn, Mass. Tel 
594-J. Res. Tel. 594-M. 


R. & E. F. GLEASON 335 Washington St, near Hox 
yard St., Dorchester, Mass, Estab. 58 years. Phone 
Dor, 2010-2011. 


THE 
STORE 
OF SERVICE 


Damon’s 


The Beacon Hill Stationers 


7 PEMBERTON SQ. BOSTON 
Little Bullding Branch. 9 Mezzanine Arcade 


Collars, Jewels, Jewelry 


y] Blue Lodge Aprons 
KT. Uniforms 
j Chapter. Council, 
Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 
Collars and Jewels 
Replated 
Regalla Repalred 
No. 14 Lambskin Aprons, size 12 x 14 inches, 
unlined, wide tape strings, made of finest 
selected stock, first quality - $14.00 
NO By White Lambskin Apr qual- 
. $15.00 


4. THE BOSTON, REGALIA co. 


387 Was\ington St.. cep. Franklin St.  BESTON, MASS. 
Gold 2509 Sitk U.S. Flag 434 « 5% feet, Pole 
50 cents Eagle with STAND $25.00 up 


PaInE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Furnishing of Lodge Rooms and Clubs 
A Service in Which We Excel 


81 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR UNIFORMS 
COSTUMES 
REGALIA 


ALL 
SUPPLIES 
For Every 
MASONIC 


Requirement 


Separate 
Catalogs 


ASK FOR YOURS 
TODAY! 


PETTIBONE’S 
CINCINNATI 


“Masonic Outfitters for 52 years” 


Your Travel Plans 


Let us facilitate your arrange- 
ments, procure your passport 
and visas, and assist you 
in other ways 


The 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of BOSTON 


Downtown: 67 MILK STREET 
Uptown: 426 BOYLSTON STRE 


North End: 260 HANOVER STREET 

115 SUMMER STREET 
UPHAMS CORNER ROSLINDALE 
FIBLDS CORNER BRIGHTON 


HYDE PARK ALLSTON 


PETTIBONE 


OlAMONDS and JEWELRY 
—> Henry «. ALSTERLUND 


For Diamonds, Old Gold 


CASH Silver and Piatinum 
Broken Jewelry. Silverware 
PAID, and Stones 


Expert Jewelry Repairing 


Room 227 27 SCHOOL ST. 


Craftsman Advertising 


places your announcement before an 


intelligent and well-to-do clientele. 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT BURLEN ® A. H. BURLEN 
Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


Plumbing Supplies 
HEATING and 
LIGHTING 

Boston Plumbing 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. 
Near North Station 
145-147 Portland Boston, (14) Hay. 4100-4101 


| SIGN OF YHE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 
Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees 
and Coffee Making Apparatus 


Hot Coffee in Tanks 
29 BRATTLE ST., Crawford House Building, BOSTON 


Goodenough & Russell 


HEAVY OUR 


BEEF 


FANCY SPECIALTY 


69-71 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FI 11) TTS HDD REO! 


“THE LITTLE MASONIC LIBRARY” | 


The Biggest and Best Offer Ever 


YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 
Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 


i 
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dre You | anaes Made to Masons 
A New Member? | The 
In order to bring our mail- HOP 


ing list up to date, will 
you kindly fill in the coupon 
below; we will send you, 


8 MILK STREET 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 


Lee er erie ererierienrenrenrencel 


Address... 


& Co. 8 Milk St. Boston 


THE MEANING OF MAS: 


«++ Lodge, No.. 
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@ without obligation, a Biol baits “a Loose Leaf Devices 2 2 a2 B49) 2 2 
s fs irthday Cards and Booklets | ee Ei El a BEN Ber 
Masonic Key Ring FREE Printing and Engraving ee = 2 BB) g 
Macoy Pub. & Masonic Supply Co. a . a (=) oS S- 
45-49 John St., New York City We Rriow How 5) EB a ct < } 5 = 
aoe me the FREE Key Ring, Hill - Smith The STATIONERY 2 g | z it 
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© MOEMONTEM AND MASONEY | | 
THE YORK AND SCOTTISH TES 
THE GREAT LIGHT IN MASONRY = 
THE ETHICS OF FREEMASONRY ” 


DEGREES AND GREAT 8 


4 


ANDERSON'S: CONSTITUTIONS OF pa 

THE LANDMARKS OF FREEMASONEY | 
‘THE LANDMABKS OF FREEMASONRY — 
FREEMASONRY IN THE REVOLUTION, 


@STABLISHED 58 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2013 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto tiearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, sear Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


te 
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This picture is a photograph of the biggest value in books ever offered by 


Entablished 1848 Open Day and Night any Masonic publisher, 


‘Telephones: B. B. 8100-8101 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Buruishing Undertakers 
896 Beacon St. Cor. Audubon Road Boston 


Use the blank, and think what a wonderful bargain this is. 


Twenty Volumes of the Best Masonic 
Literature Ever Published 


FREE! 


You cannot afford to let this opportunity pass. Whatever books 
you may now own, you need these. Do not confound this offer 
with any cheap edition of obsolete books. These twenty beauti- 
fully printed cloth-bound books have behind them the endorse- 


DTM 


Tower’s 
Camphorated Glycerine Lotion 


For Chapped Hands, Face, Rough Skin 
Free from Greasy Substances—Dries 
Quickly—Excellent for Shaving 
Once Used it becomes a Household 
Necessity 
Prepared exclusively by 


J. G. GODDING & CO. 
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Pharmacists ment of the best men in the Craft in America. Are regularly 
218 DARTMOUTH STREET = published by the Masonic Service Association and are in every 
Cor. Newbury St. BOSTON i 


respect a desirable set of books. You must be fully satisfied 


with this offer or we don’t want you to have the books at any 
price. 


Craftsman Appeals to the best element 


in the community. Men and 
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“THE LITTLE MASONIC LIBRARY” 


No description can do justice to these wonderful 
books—they must be seen to be appreciated 


Ready to ship, twenty volumes of 
Masonry, size 414 by 614, bound 
in cloth, handsomely stamped in 
gold, printed on good paper from 
new, clear type. These books are 
not mere compilations. Many of 
them have been expressly written 
for this Library by Masons who 
gave unstintedly of their time and 
their effort that the books might be 
the best possible. Others have fin- 
ished s publication in magazines, 
Others are standard Masonic works. 


The price of the Little Masonic 
Library is such as sell for a dollar 
each in bookstores, containing such 

‘alth of information, history, 
law atriotism, symbolism, prin- 
ciples, and practice of Freemasonry 
as has never before been put between 
so few covers. 


They average 120 pages each. 
They are first-class working refer- 
ence library of Masonry; fascinat- 
ing, interesting, absorbing reading. 


MASONIC LAW is represented 
by three volumes: the ‘‘Constitu 
tions of 1723” is an actual photo- 
graphic reproduction of Anderson's 
original publication in smaller size, 
a book few Masons have ever had a 
chance to see. “Masonic Jurispru 
dence,” by Roscoe Pound, Dean of 
Harvard Law School, is the most 
succinet exposition of the governing 
laws of our Craft ever written, 
Shepherd’s “The Landmarks,” in 
two volumes, is a compilation and 
comparison of the ‘Ancient Land 
marks of the Order” as recognized 
by various Grand Lodges and an- 
thoritative writers. 


MASONIC HISTORY is set 
forth in five volumes: “Modern Ma- 
sonry,” a new, brief, and inspiring 
history of Freemasonry since the 
formation of the Grand Lodge of 
England, by Joseph Fort Newton; 
“The Morgan Affair and Anti-Ma- 
sonry,” by Dr. John C. Palmer; 
“Mormonism and Masonry,” by S, 
H. Goodwin; “The Comacines,” by 
W. Ravenscroft; and “History of 
the York and Scottish Rites,” by 
Henry R. Evans. 


MASONIC MEANING, heart, 
principles, and teachings are en- 
shrined in four volumes: ‘The 
Great Light in Masonry.”” by Joseph 
Fort Newton; ‘The Meaning of 
Masonry,” by Albert Pike (one of 
the greatest of his addresses); “The 
Three Degrees and Great Symbols,” 
by Joseph Fort Newton and other 
distinguished writers; and “The 
Ethics of Masonry,” by Dudley 
Wright. 


MASONRY IN OUR COUN- 
TRY’S HISTORY is represented 
by “Freemasonry in the American 
Revolution,” by Sidney Morse; 
“Great American) Masons,” by 
George W. Baird; and two volumes 
of collected essays, ‘Masonry and 
the Flag” and “Masonry and Amer- 
icanism.” 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
OF MASONRY are found in “A 
Master’s Wages,” and “The Old 
Past Master,” both by Carl H. 
Claudy. 

MASONIC POEMS, carefully 
selected for one volume, completes 
the list. 
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“THE LITTLE MASONIC LIBRARY” 
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COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES 


Freemasonry in the Revolution Anderson’s Constitutions of 1723 
Great American Masons The Landmarks of Freemasonry 
The Great Light in Masonry The Landmarks of Freemasonry 
Degrees and Great Symbols Masonic Jurisprudence 

The Ithics of Freemasonry The Comicines 

The Meaning of Masonry Modern Masonry 

The Old Past Master Morgan and Anti-Masonry 

A Master’s Wages Mormonism and Masonry 
Masonic Poems The York and Scottish Rites 


Masonry and Americanism Masonry and the Flag 


Twenty beautiful books, bound in blue cloth, stamped in gold, new type, 
good paper, packed in cartons. These volumes are sold only in sets. Cash 
or check must accompany order, 


ih Upon receipt of $10.00 to pay for the regular 

THE OF FER price of four years’ subscription to the New Eng- 

land Craftsman a set of ‘The Little Masonic Li- 

brary” as above described will be sent postage free to any part of the 

United States east of Rockies. Only new subscribers are entitled to this 

offer, but books may be sent to any address. Orders will be filled on order 
of their receipt. Write plainly and do it now. 


NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN, MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON 


Gentlemen :— 

Inclosed find (Check) (Money order) for ($10.00), for which send 
Tur Crarrsman for four years and “The Little Masonic Library” 
(twenty volumes) to 


INATIG: ccicsises edarnpsavnmnaganenereaqaiadeser sae toneedeauss athdnwenseniiavnkeiasanacazsaaiadiqtes aid vuuabbussdeassiantnne 
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City 


If you desire to make a gift to some friend use this blank and re- 
member with every -k years subscription at $10, this splendid set of books 
goes free, 


INT eT ide soc scinaeatayic ede gaan tesa f sac mache yet a votan dene atananc aod dan gael en eb aaehancs taka dete Gneuda ta eae ebenete 
BERESE ind Mune et .cccsccorssscenceneosencaaatasseaussesensssoatseracdeaned veapneaessrsbednanuneeessnnetectsen 
CE “ATT: HS BAMEG cid. secisispis 29 sunnanvig nga aang Dus yantiics Dewan deeb sedans sateaaeaCenbnasonnseedcasashach yet 


The New England Craftsman is generally recognized as one of the 
leading magazines devoted to Freemasonry in the world. When it is con- 
sidered that you get in addition to forty eight numbers of this magazine 
a complete Masonic Library—the desirability of quickly accepting the 
above offer will be apparent. 


“NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN” 
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Announcement 


HE three pages immediately preceding 


this contain details of a most unusual offer. 


By arrangement with the publishers this pub- 
lication is enabled to present an opportunity 


to obtain twenty of the most valuable Masonic 


books ever published FREE. 


The opportunity merits your careful consider- 
ation and it is our earnest hop2 that you will 
spread the Gospel of Freemasonry bya generous 


response to this offer. 


THE CRAFTSMAN 


